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Clavis Apostolica ; or a Key to the Apostolic writings ; being an 
attempt to Explain the Scheme of the Gospel, and the.principal 
Words and Phrases used, by the Apostles in describing it. By 
the Rev. Joseph Mendham, A.M. 12mo. Pp. 120. Hatchard 
and Son, F.C. and J. Rivington, L. B. Seely, London ; 
Beilby and Knots, Birmingham ; Dugdale, Keene, and Tims, 
Dublin. 1821, 


THis new attempt at making a Key for the Apostolic Writings 
is ushered into the world by a dedication to the Bishop of Ra- 
phoe, Dr. Magee; and the Preface tells us, that the work, 
which originally appeared in the Christian Observer, had re- 
ceived the flattering approbation of so able a judge as the 
present Bishop of Raphoe, ina work which the public has just- 
ly appreciated, Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural 
Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice. 2d. Ed. vol. 2d. page 
379, note.” In the 3d Ed. now before us, this passage is to 
be found in p. 391, vol. 2d. It however by no means conveys 
any sentiments of approbation. The Bishop’s words are these : 
7 4 a periodical publication, distinguished for the uprightness 
and talent with which it is conducted, there is to be found a 
series of valuable Letters, upon the subject of the work above 
alluded to,” and in conclusion the writer observes as follows on 
this admirable Key. 


“ ¢ The Key of this author is not, I am persuaded, the legiti- 
mate one. I should rather be tempted to resemble it to some of 
those false keys, valgarly called pick-locks. The wed of the key, 
to speak technically, is, in those ingenious instruments, cut to as 
slender a form as is consistent with the strength necessary for turn- 
ing the bolt, in order that the chance of impedimeut from the 
wards may beas little as possible. But the lock with which this 
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193 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


theological adventurer had to do, was of such a peculiar construc- 
tion, as to resist every effort to open it, except with the true key. 
The doctor yave some desperate wrenches, and doubtless im: agined 
that he had effected his purpose when he found the key turn in his 
hand. But it has been discovered by others that he did no more 
than break it in the lock ; and the bolt, for auy thing which he has 
done to remove it, remains where it was before. ” 


‘‘The figure undoubtedly conveys no unjust idea of the 
work, which it is so much the fashion with Socinian writers, 
aud with good reason, to extol.” Thus far the Bishop. Our 
readers will find nothing here of approbation. Indeed, it is 
probable that the Bishop, by the passage quoted, referred, by 
the word valuable simply to the detection of Dr. Taylor’s so- 
phistry. Mr. Mendham has indeed shewn that the doctor's 
Key will not open the Lock, but it does not follow that his own 
will. Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, denied the doctrine of the 
atonement, and for the purpose of vindicating his disbelief, 
endeavoured to explain away all those expressions in the Scrip- 
tures, which were usually alleged to prove it. For the better 
effecting this purpose, he has laid down a scheme, or plan of 
Christianity, contrived for the admission of these forced expla- 
nations, which, notwithstanding all his care and skill, is replete 
with embarrassment and self-contradiction. Mr. Mendham has 
certainly pointed these out with sufficient clearness. The doctrine 
of the Atonement itself is, indeed, so completely interwoven 
with revealed religion, so continually inculcated in the scrip- 
tures, and so generally acknowledged, even by heathens, that its 
denial is the strongest possible proof of human perversity. But 
because our very limited faculties cannot comprehend how the 
Son of God could become a sacrifice and an atonement for 
man, therefore the fact must be denied. This is the true cause 
of every heresy. Men will either deny what they cannot un- 
derstand, or explain what they cannot conceive. In the latter 
case they invent some opinion, contradictory to acknowledged 
truths, or some scheme confuted by its own absurdity. Thus, 
to explain the doctrine of the Trinity, the Arian becomes guilty 
of worshipping a creature, and the Sabellian makes our Lord 
a sacrifice to himself. Theologians should therefore carefully 
observe the limits imposed on the human understanding, by the 
inferiority of our reason. For as far as we know, there is no 
order of reasonable creatures beneath man. As therefore we 
are the most imperfect of rational beings, so there must be 
many truths inexplicable to us. St. Paul, in the third heavens, 
saw there what he could not describe. Words could no more 
convey a just conception of what then appeared to him, than 
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they can give a man born blind any idea of colour. Such re- 
flections should induce a greater degree of humility, and lead 
us not to evade the plain words of Scripture, nor seek for ex- 
planations of scriptural doctrines. Without entering into the 
niceties or refinements of some divines, both ancient and mo- 
dern, let us acknowledge that the words person, substance, 
begotien, and proceeding, in speaking of the Trinity, are terms 
not understood, nor perhaps ever will be understood by men, 
but they are the words of Scripture, as nearly as a translation 
can make them. They serve to guard us against dangerous 
error, and give us just light sufficient for the purposes of this 
life. For instance, we learn by them that our Lord is nota 
created being, that excepting the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, all other beings are created beings. Therefore 
these Three equally partake of the Divine Nature, and They 
alone, even so as to be One. Let it not be objected here, that 
such an idea is mysterious. The deist, who professes a belief 
in one being only, will find his creed liable to the same charge. 
Whoever acknowledges a self-existent being, must not object 
mystery to those who suppose they have received from that 
Being some intimations of Himself. Still less ought the Chris- 
tian attempt to deduce from etymology, a most fallacious and 
fanciful criterion, any opinion, or elucidation of difficulties. 
In the primitive church, profession was made in the words of 
Scripture, which being misinterpreted, by explainers, rendered 
necessary on the part of the Church also explanatory enlarge- 
ments. Hence arose, first, the Apostle’s Creed, next the 
Nicene, and lastly, the Athanasian. But the general Christian 
would do well still to abide by the words of Scripture, without 
attempting to affix precise ideas to them. 

We have thought it proper to premise thus much on this 
sublime and important foint, because a denial of it is the real 
cause of Dr. Taylor’s scheme, the failure of which attempt, as 
repeatedly shewn, proves that he denies a fundamental and ne- 
cessary truth. Without, therefore, reviewing the doctor’s 
plan, we shall now proceed to notice some parts of Mr. Mend- 
ham’s, which are not so accurate as might be wished. In the 
first Chapter, p. 9, we are told, that by the offence of our first 
parent, ‘Sin, misery, and everlasting death, entered into the 
world.” ‘This assertion should have been confined to misery. 
Adam being an imperfect creature, must have committed 
faults, or omitted duties, prior to his taking of the forbidden 
fruit. Nor was everlasting death the penalty of that offence. 
The words of Scripture are simply, ‘ Dying. thou shalt die.” 


When the transgression had occurred, these words are explain- 
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93 


ed by ‘ For dust thou art, and to dust shalt thou return ;” so 
that death is here clearly referred to the dissolution of the body 
in the grave. We would refer our readers to Bishop Taylor’s 
writings for a true notion of Original Sin, and of the Fall; we 
could wish, indeed, that his sentiments had been expressed less 
abstrusely, or that some able divine would translate them into 
modern language. But they were composed whilst he lay in 
prison, deprived of almost every thing but his life. His opi- 
pions will be found generally consonant with those of our 
learned correspondent, D. D., whom yet we are sure not to 


have consulted Jeremy Taylor’s pages. By attempting to know 
more than has been revealed, as already observed, most of the 
errors on this subject also have arisen. With these cautionary 
hints we shall give the beginning of this first chapter. 


‘¢ T call that a covenant, in the theological sense, by which the 
Almighty engages to bestow any blessing on man upon specified 
conditions, The first covenant was a covenant of works, and pro- 
perly speaking the only one of that description, founded upon the 
condition of human obedience. The condition was violated by 
the person concerned, our first pareut, and in consequence of his 
disobedience, sin, misery, and everlasting death entered into the 
world. What may be the precise nature or degree of the moral 
connexion established between the different individuals of the hu- 
man species is impossible for us to say ; but that such a connexion 
does exist, the mournful ex perience of every age of the world, and 
the houest verdict of every mau’s conscience, abundantly testify, 
The penalty, however, was not only mitigated to temporal afflic- 
tion, and death for the present; but, by virtue of a new covenant, 
or covenant of grace or favour, actually reversed, upon conditions 
to be performed, partly by the Son of God himself, who engaged 
to satisfy the demands of the divine justice, and partly by the of- 
fending party, in a very different sense indeed, but in a very impor- 
tant one likewise. This covenant was imtnediately revealed, in an 
enigmatic and obscure form at the time, but which future events 
have discovered to be remarkably explicit and expressive. This 
provision for the recovery of fallen man, to the divine favour by the 
remission of his guilt, to holiness by the sanctification of his soul, 
and to future and eternal happiness by the merit and intercession 
of his substitute, is the true foundation of all the subsequent cove- 
nants, and was brought to its perfection in the Christian one. Io 
order to accomplish this great plan, it pleased God to select one 
family from the nations of the earth, at the head of which was 
Abraham, their progenitor ; to whom, and to his immediate descen- 
dents he repeated the promise, that in his seed should all the fami- 
lies of the earth be biessed. This was the principal article of the 
everlasting covenant established with him, and _ with his seed after 
him. Asan anticipation of the method by which this recovery 
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should be effected to individuals, the sacred history informs us, 
that he believed God, and that this was imputed to him for righ- 
teousness, or justification.* ” 


We are referred by the note to the Apostle’s comment on 
Abraham’s case, in his epistle to the Romans. Perhaps no 
epistle has been so generally misunderstood as this has been, 
owing toa neglect ef the excellent rule given by Professor 
Frank, and Locke, as quoted in p. 115. ‘That is, to read an 
epistle through, over and over again, if you wish to understand 
it. Then would appear, that to the end of the 11th chapter,. 
St. Paul treats of a general question, and his observations are 
not addressed to individuals, neither can his words predicated of 
nations be torn from their context, and applied to the support 
of modern doctrines. Thus having alluded to the restoration 
of the Jewish nation, whom he declares to be still beloved on 
account of their ancestors, it is added as a reason, ‘* for the 

gifts and the calling of God are without repentance.” Yet how 
chen have these words been cited to prove that a man once 
righteous, can never fail to persevere. The case of Abraham 
is brought forward to shew that he was admitted into covenant 
with God before he was circumcised, and therefore that rite was 
not necessary unto the Gentiles, Since every race of men, 
both the Jews and the Gentiles, had been very disobedient, 
no party had earned or deserved God’s favour, but it must be 
obtained by Faith and Repentance. 

In the 2d chapter, Mr. M. proceeds to the Christian Cove- 
nant, on which his ideas, although generally true, are yet 
obscure. Several texts are quoted, which, on such a subject, 
should have been explained, as—By the Law is the knowledge 
of Sin. And,—The Letter killeth, the Spirit maketh alive. In 
what sense these expressions are used, should have been shewn. 
But in p. 37 he comes to that part of his subject more imme- 
diately opposed to Dr. Taylor. 


“The terms chosen or elected, delivered, saved, bought or pur- 
chased, and redeemed ; the act of God, calling, crealing, forming, 
gwing life; his becoming the Father and King of certain people ; 
the titles of saints, sanctuary, separated to him, his peculiar peo- 
ple, his church, his heritage, and others of a similar description, 
are, generally speaking, as we have before sean, applied to the signal 
deliverance of the children of Israel from Egypt, and the covenant 
into which God then entered with them. They are also applied in 
the New Covenant, as expressive of the state and privileges of 


—— — 





« * Gen. xv. 6, See the Comment of the Apostie, Rom. iv.” 
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Christians. [t cannot be contended that the expressions with these 
two applications are to be accepted literally in the same sense. 
Christians were not delivered from the land of Egypt, assembled 
at Mount Sinai, &c. &c. It can hardly be contended, that, when 
allowed to be figuratively applied, there is but a slight removal 
from the original meauing of the words; for every rule that can 
determine the degree of the removal, or the extent of the figure, 
pronounces them to be of a durge and fundamental description, 
The genius of the two dispensativus has been shewn to be essen- 
tially different. 

‘“* That we may proceed with the less impediment, it will be 
necessary in this place to consider a circumstance, which might 
hinder the evidence to be produced from acting with its real power, 
It may be observed, that the titles and privileges which have been 
enumerated are applied to whole societies, in which immoral and 
irreligious characters are presumed, or known, to exist. ‘The infe- 
rence might be made from this circumstance, that these privileges 
must be of an external nature, in order to be applied with justice 
to every individual member, This would be a formidable objec- 
tion, if it were well founded, and would extend its destructive pow- 
er to many important articles of Christianity, and particularly to 
Faith ; thatact, by which, as well as by repentance, men are 
introduced into the Christian Church, and keep their stand- 
ing in it, and which must then be depressed to a bare profession, 
which may be hypocritical. But whatever be the consequence, 
povn Oursoy ry aAnOsa. Thereis one circumstance which would natu- 
rally create the difficulty or ambiguity upon this subject, and that 
is, that in the first ages of Christianity, there was so little tempo- 
ral encouragement, and so great temporal discouragement, to the 
profession of the Christian faith, that few cases occurred, and few- 
er still ought in charity to have been suspected, in which an out- 
ward profession was not atteuded by the state of mind correspond- 
ing with it, or in which a professed faith was not a real one, The 
same blessings therefore were applied to the professien as to the 
inward quality which it was supposed to represent, Again, it is very 
usual in addressing societies to use a general forin of expression 
suitable to their predominant character, without noticing the par- 
ticular exceptions, which still are understood to exist. But what 
places the affair perfectly beyoud a doubt, and removes the whole 
difficulty, which perhaps we have over-stated, is, that acknowledged 
moral excellencies are predicated of some Christian societies, ad- 
dressed in the epistolary part of the New Testament, exactly in the 
sume manner as the titles under controversy, and which, on the 
ground of that very mode of predication, are inferred to be of an 
external, or unmoral, character, In this general manner, without 
any exception or limitation intimated, it is said, on a certaiu occa- 
sion, ‘Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea, and Gali+ 
lee, and Samaria, aud were edified, and walking in the fear of the 


Lord, and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.’ ” 








Then, in p. 43, we have as follows. 


‘‘ In coming to the question whether the christianized Jewish 
terms which have been enumerated are principally (1 do not say 
universally,) to be taken in their original external sense, or in a 
spiritual, it will be proper to consider, first, some of the peculiar 
titles of the members of the Christian covenant. The first and 
must general one seems to be that of disciples, a term important, as 
pointing out the manner in which men were brought into the 
Christian Church—by receiving and submitting to the instructions 
of Christ and his Apostles. Hence the Apostles in their last come 
mission, were directed to make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them, and teaching them to obey the Gospel. Aud how fara 
spiritual and salvable state was involved in the right to this title 
is evident froin the solemn words of our Saviour, when he declared, 
that whosoever was not ready to renounce all worldly comforts, and 
life itself, for his sake ; whosoever did not bear his cross and follow 
him ; whosoever did not forsake all that he had, when necessary, 
could not be his disciple.” 


Hence it is argued, that all these terms must be understood 
tnternally and individually. We can hardly perceive how this 
deduction is made from the premises. Whoever will impar- 
tially examine the texts in which these words occur, will per- 
haps conclude with us, that they are sometimes used as general 
and generic terms, sometimes to be applied individually and 
internally. Thus for instance. When the Apostles are com- 
missioned to make disciples of al] nations, the word disciple 
signifies all those who, by their preaching, should acknowledge 
Jesus to be the Messiah. But when our Lord said that the 
man who did not take up the cross and follow Him, could not 
be his disciple, the word there refers to that man’s internal 
state. Not, therefore, attempting to follow our author through 
these mazes, we will content ourselves with making some ob- 
servations on what is said concerning Faith. We must confess 
ourselves unable to determine on that particular virtue which 
Mr. M. supposes to be intended by this word. It would seem 
a mysterious something, of which no definition could he given. 
In p. 45 we are told “ It expresses an individual moral excel- 
lence, which God regards with approbation, and will reward.” 
And in p. 47 that wists signifies ‘an internal productive Chris- 
tian grace.” Now neither of these are explanations, nor can 
any man from them know whether he has Faith or not. Indeed, 
this word has ever been the magical term, the word of power 
with those religionists to whose party Mr. M. seems to belong. 
We shall therefore dwell a little upon it. St. Paul himself has 
defined Faith to be the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
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dence of things not seen ; Heb. ch. xi. Thus he who believes 
in the resurrection of the dead, regards that event as certain. 
Simply considered it is inferior to Charity, and may exist with- 
out it. And. that this is the proper scriptural meaning of the 
word, namely a reliance on the truth of God’s words, will ap- 
pear from Rom. ch. iv, v. 20, 21, 24; ‘* He staggered not at 
the promise of God through unbelief; but was strong in faith, 
giving glory toGod; And being fully persuaded that what he 
had promised he was able also to perform. But for us also, to 
whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead.” Also 1 John, ch. v, v. 4, 5, 
‘¢ For whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world: and 
this is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth 
that Jesus is the Son of God ?” And again, John, ch. viii, v. 24, 
“‘ I said therefore unto you, That ye shall die in your sins; 
for if ye believe not that Iam he, ye shall die in your sins.” 
Faith, to be sure, is the mother of all other Christian virtues, 
and therefore, is, as it were, the fountain head of all the rest. 
So far, and so far only, can it be regarded with any degree of 
superiority. But it is a superiority of place, and not of effect. 
But this term is frequently used by St. Paul as comprehending 
in its meaning all the works of Christian piety. ‘Those with 
whom the Apostle argued in his Epistles, agreed with him as 
to the necessity of good works, but doubted of the necessity 
of faith. Hence this word is used by him to signify the whole 
of the gospel dispensation, as he explains himself in several 
passages. In Christ Jesus, neither circumcision availeth any 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but Faith working by love, (charity.) 
Gal. v; and in Gal. vi. ver. 16, for the last clause is substi- 
tuted, but a new creature. In 1 Cor. vii. ver. 19, But the keeping 
the commandments of God. So in Rom. x, ver. 16, But all 
have not obeyed the gospel, for Esatus saith, Lord who hath be- 
lieved our report? ‘Therefore Faith, as generally used by St. 
Paul, is synonymous with a new creature, —keeping the command- 
ments, and obeying the gospel. ‘That is, in this one word, the 
Apostle includes the whole of Christianity, belief, repentance, 
and obedience. 

In the third chapter we have an explanation of the word 
Justification ; and from the following passage it appears that 
Mr. M. considers its sense, in the New Testament, to be Par- 
don. In this point we agree with him; but what we have al- 
ready proved as to the meaning of the word Faith, will shew 
the grounds of our dissent from the deduction which he has 


afterwards made. 
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‘¢ The New Testament, however, is, after all, the proper place to 
determine the meaning of that word which is employed to express 
one of its principal doctrines, and partieularly the epistle to the 
Romans, where the doctrine of justification is professedly and most 
systematically discussed. Justification, in its forensic sense, ex- 
presses both au act and a state, As an act, it is most properly ex- 
pressed by the verb; and in this form the forensic sense will be 
found to be most decisively conveyed. Thus, in the epistle to the 
Romans, God is said to‘ be just, and the sustifier (Sinasurla) of 
him which believeth in Jesus.’ * Therefore we conclude, that a 
mao is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.’ ‘ It is one 
God, which shall justify the circumcision by faith,’ &c. ‘ Being 
justified by faith, we have peace with God.’ &c, ‘ It is God that 
justifieth.” The forensic meaning is still further confirmed by 
those passages which declare, that by the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified in the sight of God. The substantive 
doubtless conveys the same meaning, as used in the epistle to the 
Romans, and in that to the Galatians, and elsewhere. In the pro- 
position of the subject of the first of these epistles, the apostle, ex- 
plaining in what manner the gospel is the power of God unto sal- 
vation, and not merely repeating the same ideas, says, * For therein 
is the righteousness (daawovm) of God revealed,’ &c. ‘ Grace’ is 
said to ‘ reign through righteousness unto eternal life.’ It would 
produce an unmeaning tautology in both these places to explain 
righteousness in its unusual, and, inthis connexion, unnecessary, 
pay prohibited sense, of mercy. Again: ‘ the Gentiles which fol- 
lowed not after righteousness, have attained to righteousness, even 
the righteousness which 1s of faith : but Israel, which followed after 
the law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of righteous- 
ness. ‘These passages are scarcely intelligible on any other inter- 
pretation than the forensic one ; and together with the train of ar- 
gument in which they appear, make it evident, that the doctrine of 
justification, as described and declared in those parts of Scripture 
which most professedly discuss the matter, imports, that God, of 
his unmerited grace or mercy, (unmerited, as we are concerned,) for 
the sake of the meritorious obedience and death of his Son, has con- 
sented to pardon the guilt of those of the human race who by faith 
will accept of the benefit, henceforward, and through the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, to walk iv obedience to the divine command- 
ments, and thus continue in the state of pardon and acceptance, 

into which their faith, exclusive of all obedience, has brought them, 
and which will termiuate, if they continue fajthful unto death, in 
that acquittal which shall be pronounced upon the righteous at 
the last day. As the whole world, Jewish and Heathen, was con- 
cluded under sin, so both parts of the world are particularly speci- 
fied as needing, and being the’subjects of, the revealed evangelical 
justification. And not only és this justification, with all its conse- 
quences, of pure grace with relation to us; but that it might appear 
such, and effectually exclude all merit on our part, faith, simple faith, 
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as detached from the good works of which it is nevertheless the cer- 
tain parent when it is genuine, is represented as the connecting me- 
dium by which the justification is appropriated and rendered per- 
sonal. If moral works were not intended, and indeed principally 
intended, in this exclusion from the office of justifying, not only a 
ground, but the highest ground, of boasting would be left ; and 
the faith, which is comprehensive ofall Christian obedience, as 
justifying, would imply the highest merit in man of which a moral 
agent is capable. This argument alone, although many others 
might be added, is sufficient to prove, that faith, as it is the instru- 
ment of appropriating the justification procured by Christ, is repre- 
sented as exclusive of all works which can be esteemed meritorious, 
and most exclusive of those which are most meritorious.” 


Now the whole of this Solifidian reasoning depends on mis- 
taking Faith as used by St. Paul, for the simple and single 
virtue of belief. The detection of this fallacy alone is suffi- 
cient to overturn the whole of Mr. M.’s reasonings. But as, 
within these few years, from similar principles, a new set of 
Antinomians hath arisen among us, let us see on what grounds 
the performance of good works is laid upon us. In the first 
place, our Lord, in his sermon from the mount, after having 
extended from the Letter to the Spirit, the moral precepts al- 
ready acknowledged, thus bindeth the performance of them 
upon us“ He who heareth my words, and doeth them not, is 
like to a man who built his house on the sand.” ‘Therefore sim- 
ple belief, without works, is a sandy foundation. Again we are 
told that, “ except our righteousness (i. e. our moral obedience) 
exceed that of the Scribes and the Pharisees, we cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. He that loveth me keepeth my command- 
ments. Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and keep not my command- 
ments ?’’ Belief, therefore, and obedience, are both equally 
necessary unto salvation. Hence we establish the following 
syllogisms from the learned author of the Harmonia Apos- 
tolica. 

Whoever is justified by God, through Christ, is absolved by 
the law of Christ. 

But by belief alone, without works, no one is absolved by 
the law of Christ. 

Therefore, &c. 

And the minor is thus established. 

Whoever is absolved by the law of Christ must fulfil that 


Law. 
But by belief alone, without works, no man fulfils the law 


of Christ. 
Therefore by belief alone, without works, noone is absolved 


by the law of Christ. Q. E. D. 
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To all this, the pretence of boasting and of merit, will be 
held out like a Gorgon’s head, to frighten us from the conclu- 
sions of the soundest reasoning. But our Church has well 
guarded against this mistake, in her Homily on Salvation, part 
2d. Although we hear God’s word, and believe it, although 
we have faith, hope, charity, repentance, dread and fear of 
God within us, and do never so many good works thereunto, 
yet we must renounce the meiit of all our said virtues, &c. 
&c. as things that be far too weak and insufficient, and imper- 
fect to deserve the remission of our sins, and our justification.’ 
Human works are so imperfect that nobody can dream of their 
deserving reward, or of boasting of them before God. And as 
Faith itself is a work, whatever be said of it, may be said of 
obedience or charity. ‘That we shall be rewarded or punished, 
according to our works, is the promise, or the threatening of 
God. And since our most pious or most atrocious acts can 
as little affect the tranquillity of heaven, as those of the inha- 
bitants of other worlds affect us, it follows that these works 
will be estimated hereafter with respect to their operation upon 
each other. Why one person improves his talent, and another 
neglects his, why some choose evil, and others eschew it, placed 
in similar circumstances, is not revealed to us. But this is 
abundantly revealed, that God affords every man sufficient 
means for the performance of his duty, without any respect of 
persons, much more without any capricious preference, and 
therefore he who comes short of the glory of God, has volun- 
tarily done despite to the spirit of grace ; whilst he who does 
the best must ascribe his excellence, first to the grace of God, 
and secondly acknowledge that his works, however superior to 
those of others his fellow creatures, were still so imperfect in 
themselves, if accurately examined, as to be acceptable to an 
Infinite Being only, through mercy. 

We now come to the last ward of Mr. Mendham’s Key, 
whose defectiveness we shall endeavour to shew, at the same 
time expressing our surprise that any clergyman should have 
published on this subject, without having studied it far more 
accurately. We allude to the following statement. 


‘© The principal and most plausible foundation of a scriptural 
kind upon which Dr. Taylor supports his system, is the assertion 
of St. James, *‘ that by works a mau is justified, and not by faith 
only.” Many Christians have been laudably anxious for the uni- 
ted credit of this Apostle, and the Apostle whom he apparently 
contradicts. While others have found no difficulty in supposing, 
that St. James, inthis place, is only distinguishing a true and 
productive faith from a false, barren, and only pretended one. In 
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fact, the two Apostles do not seem to be speaking of the same sub- 
ject, although the coincidence of terms may lead an unwary read- 
er to imagine that they are. It is questionable whether St. James 
is not speaking of faith, generally considered, as terminating upon 
God, and not that which has immediate respect to Christ, as the 
foundation of our acceptance in his sight. The term justify, in 
this connection, seems to denote the proof given by works of the 
sincerity of the faith which was accompanied by them. At all 
events, the meaning which Dr. Taylor and his followers affix to the 
passage in question is very feebly supported. 


Nothing can exceed the absurdity of supposing St. James to 
have addressed this remonstrance, beginning with the 14th 
verse of his 2d chapter, to persons who were not Christians. 
Does he not plainly speak of that Faith, or Belief, which, if 
joined with works, would procure salvation? ‘ Ye see that a 
man is justified by Works, and not by Faith only.” Does not 
the very instance brought forward, of Abraham offering up his 
only son Isaac, prove the Apostle to have referred to St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, and thus silently to have corrected those 
who had wrested it to their own destruction. ‘The two Apos- 
tles can be reconciled easily enough, for in fact they do not 
disagree. St. Paul teaches, that a man is justified by Faith 
working in love ;—St. Jumes, that Faith, without Works, is 
dead. Now as the works intended by both are the same, it is 
clear that they both teach justification by Faith, (i. e. belief,) 
and Works united. When, therefore, our Solifidians are anx- 
ious to reconcile these two Apostles, we would recommend 
them first to try their powers in reconciling St. Paul with him- 
self. He writes first, that a man is justified by Faith without 
works,—afterwards, that he is justified by a working faith, i. e. 
by Faith and Works. By such a trial they will discover what 
works St. Paul rejects, and what he requires, and that both the 
Apostles require precisely the same. Many possess a general 
belief, or faith, in Christian truths. They have no doubt of 
the promises and threatenings revealed in Scripture, and they 
intend, at a more convenient season, to live accordingly. These 
men possess that dead Faith of which St. James speaks. On 
the contrary, our modern Socinians suppose that their works 
will be accepted hereafter, without reference to any atonement 
for their sins and imperfections. Here are Works without 
Faith. Such are the Scylla and Charybdis which a theologian 
must avoid. He must not even in thought separate Faith from 
Works of love, in the office of justifying. . However convinced 
of human imperfection, still each must strive to jdo his best, 
knowing that it is impossible for man to be without guile in the 
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sight of God, to be righteous before God, and to walk in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless 3; in 
short, that as a man soweth, even so shall he reap. 

We have thus briefly opposed these scriptural expressions, 
not torn from the context to Mr. M.’s Solifidianism. And our 
opinion of his work is this, —that although he has clearly shewn 
the defective state of Dr. Taylor’s Key, he has not succeeded 
in making a better of his own. 
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The History of the rise and progress of the Judicial or Adawlut 
System, as established for the administration of Justice, under 
the Presidency of Bengal. Part II, an inquiry into the sup- 
posed existence of the trial by Jury in India, with some account 
of the late proposed alterations in the Judicial System, under 


the presidency of Fort St. George. Pp. 184. Booth, London : 
1820. 


Ir is curious to contemplate the effects of different systems 
of policy, pursued by neighbouring and frequently-opposed 
nations, to trace the rise and fall of Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
and France, in the course of the last three centuries, without 
adverting to the once great commercial cities of Genoa and 
Venice. The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope was their 
ruin. But Spain availing herself of the exertions of Columbus, 
soon became possessed of the richest part of the globe, 
abounding literally with mountains of silver. She too, at that 
time was the most powerful country in Europe, both for the 
discipline and bravery of her troops, the numbers and the size 
of her ships. Yet has she gradually fallen from her high sta- 
tion almost without an effort, and although in quiet possession 
of her foreign territories, until very lately has never been able 
to retrieve herself. From some internal mismanagement, a 
strange degree of lassitude seems to have pervaded the nation, 
and by royal monopolies and other impolitic regulations, the 
spirit of commerce in Spain has been well nigh extinguished. 
But, perhaps, the most astonishing act of folly ever committed 
by any people was inthe governors of South America, assisting 
the North Americans to revolt from theirs. No politician, one 
might suppose, could beso short-sighted as not to perceive 
that their success would inevitably incite their neighbours to a 
Similar revolt, and the probability that the European power so 
maliciously injured would by way of retaliation aid the attempt. 
To Great Britain indeed the loss of America has not been fol- 
lowed by those disastrous consequences which were generally 
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anticipated. ‘The expenses of the war, were the worst of 
them. And under better management she was within ten years 
able to sustain a most extensive contest in all quarters of the 
globe, against the enemy of Europe frequently alone, and 
always the leader. Although this contest has entailed an im- 
mense debt upon her, as it continued for more than 20 years, 
still we already begin to hail symptoms of recovery. Our 
income exceeds our expenditure, our stocks are far above par, 
and our manufactories are penetrating into countries were they 
were formerly never known. The ungrateful continent, in 
vain endeavours to injure the trade of that nation which, at 
the risque of her own existence, rescued her neighbours from 
the iron yoke of military despotism. The printed cottons of 
England find a ready sale throughout the plains of Hindostan. 

Her own colonies in Southern Africa, India, New Holland, 

and North America, gradually increasing in wealth and popu- 
lation, employ a quantity of shipping of which few have any 
idea. Hindostan, in particular, being now in a general state 
of peace, and therefore goods passing safely to all its distant 
provinces, seems to have swallowed up so quickly the experi- 
mental consignments of the free-traders, that English goods 
are at this moment unusually dear in the principal ports of that 
country. No wonder, then, that government should be anxious 
for the proper regulation of such a numerous people, by the 
introduction of such a judicial system as may at once be 
agreeable to their prejudices, and yet attain the ends of justice. 

The volume now before us treats at large on this important 
subject, and certainly affords a very lucid exposée of the sys- 
tems of justice hitherto pursued, together with many profound 
and just remarks upon them. ‘There is, indeed, in this small 
volume, a greater display of cool discriminating judgment than 
we have lately witnessed, and we shall lay before our readers, 
in the words of the anonymous writer, such of the principal 
statements as our limits will allow. 

Beginning with the year 1765, when the East Indian Com- 
pany first obtained from the Emperor of Delhi in perpetuity, 
the Dewannee, or right to collect the revenue, and administer 
civil justice in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, the 
author informs us of the systems then adopted. This being 
temporary and insufficient, was soon changed for another in 
1772, when Mr. Hastings was governor ; that plan was abolished 
in two years, for what reason does not appear, and in 1774 
another judicial system was established, which seems to have 
given universal satisfaction. ‘This we shall therefore detail. 
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‘¢ In the year 1774 the Collectors appear to have been abolished, 
and Provincial Councils established in the six great divisions of 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Dinagepore, and 
Patna, 

‘¢ These Councils were made to consist of five Members selected 
from the Civil Service, with a due regard to seniority and attain- 
ments. They superintended the joint departments of revenue, trade, 
and the administration of justice. The judicial functions were 
understood to be exercised by Native Judges. An establishment 
of a Cauzee, Muftee, and Pundit, was attached to every Council, 
These officers naturally dictated the law, in the first commencement 
of our government ; but as the knowledge of the European Ser- 
vants became more improved, they occasionally corrected the judg- 
ment of the Native Officers, under the authority of former deci- 
sions, or written expositions.of the law. 

‘¢ The constitution of these Provincial Councils, if examined in 
reference to general principles, will appear defective. ‘Their admi- 
nistration of justice was, however, not unsuited to the manners and 
habits of the people: it was simple in its process, speedy in the 
determination of causes, and productive of little expence to the 
parties. Every man pleaded his own cause, if he chose to do so, 
or employed a Native Attorney, or Vakeel, to appear for him. The 
expences attending on a cause is stated to have amounted to about 
five shillings (two rupees) to each of the parties. A brief note of 
the opinions of the Native Law Officers was entered on the minutes 
of the Council, with such particulars as the discretion of the Eu- 
ropean Magistrates might dictate, in elucidation of the subject ; 
but a complete record was preserved in the native language of all 
the process. An appeal lay from the decision of the Council, in 
all cases exceeding the value of one thousand rupees, to the general 
Government of the Country, in their capacity of Sudder Adawlut. 

“© By a reference to the examinations that were taken, in the year 
1780, in Parliament, as to the due administration of justice in 
Bengal and Bahar, it does not appear that any particular complaints 
or dissatisfaction prevailed against the system. All the witnesses, 
amongst whom are to be found the names of some of the most re- 
spectable and best-informed men that ever visited India, (such as 
Major Reynell, Mr. Boughton Rouse, and Sir Philip Francis), 
bear testimony to the integrity and intelligence with which the 
different functions were discharged, ‘ Major Reynell being asked, 
‘If the natives were dissatisfied with the course of justice, as ad- 
‘ ministered according to their own laws aud usages ? he said, By 
‘no means, and by what he has learnt from them, the administra- 
‘tion of justice in their country courts is just the same now as it 
‘ was under the Mahometan government : that he believes they do 
‘not desire a better; nor does he suppose they ever did, because 
‘they are so exceedingly attached to their own manners and cus- 
‘toms that they have scarce an idea of a better mode. Being 
‘asked, Whether thev are not considered as entirely under the 
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‘influence of English gentlemen, who preside in the Provincial 
‘ Courts ? he said, They are, in common with all the rest of the 
‘ inhabitants of the province ; but that the people do not complain 
‘ of not obtaining justice on account of the influence of the Pro- 
‘ vincial Council over the Cauzees and Muftees,’* 

** Materials are not afforded to account for a change having taken 
place in this system ; but, considering the great success which at- 
tended its administration, no change certainly ought to have been 
admitted, but upon grave and well-considered reasons, distinctly 
stated to the superior authorities in Europe. The Committee of 
the House of Commons record their opinion on this change in the 
following terms. ‘ Your Committee find, that within less than 
‘four months after Mr. Francis’s departure, the Governor General, 
‘ without any previous inquiry by the Council General into the 
‘ advantages or disadvantages of the measure, suddenly resolved 
‘upon the recall and abolition of the Provincial Councils, after 
‘they have been established for almost nine years,t aud had re- 
‘ ceived the approbation of the Court of Directors. Your Com- 
‘ mittee consider thisact, in many points of view, as a very unjus- 
‘ tifiable and dangerous innovation.’ { 

** The geatlemen who gave evidence on this occasion were of 
different parties, and opposite feelings as to most other questions of 
India policy, yet they united in bearing testimony to the pure and 
speedy administration of justice by these Courts.§ 





«¢ * Report from the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, Patna cause, page 20. See also Sixth Report of Select 
Committee, Evidence of Major Scott, page 9; Evidence of Mr. 
Francis, pages 10 and 11; Evidence of Mr. Harwood, page 14; 
Evidence of Mr. Baber, bse 17; Evidence of Mr. Boughton 


* Rouse, pages 18 and 19; Opinion of the Committee, page 38. 

‘¢ + This is an error: they had subsisted only six years. 

«6 + Select Committee, Sixth Report, page 38. 

“¢¢§ Mr. B. Rouse being asked whether he did not preside in the 
Dewannee Adawlut in Calcutta, and how long? he said, He did 
near two years, And being asked, Whether there was much busi- - 
ness in that court, and many appeals? he said, The constitution of 
that court was somewhat different from the Provincial Adawlut, as 
an appeal was allowed to the Governor and Council, upon all sums 
exceeding five hundred rupees (or fifty pounds) : to the best of his 
recollection, the number of decrees passed during the period above 
mentioned was between two and three thousand. The appeals 
presented were, he thinks, about twenty-five. 

‘<¢ Being asked, How many of these were reversed ? he said, He 
does not recollect any one was reversed, but in one case there was a 
slight alteration made in the interest adjudged by the decree of the 
inferior court. Being asked, What might be the general expence 
of the trial of causes in that court? he said, In the establishment 













Ay 


‘« “Phe only reason assigued by Mr. Hastings for this change was 


founded ona regard to economy. 
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After two or three more alterations now much to be blamed, 
we come at last to the change introduced by the Marquis 
Cornwallis, which still subsists with various new regulations, 


and which is thus stated. 


“ We are now arrived at the period of the great change, when 
all the former rules appear to have been revised, amended, and 
formed into one more enlarged and established system, The 
leading principle of Marquis Cornwallis’s government appears to 
have been that of forming, in every branch of the Iadia establish- 
ment, a systein, By this term may be implied a body of rules, 
formed in reference to experience and general principles, prescribed 
in written forms, superintended by separate departments of office, 
aud calculated to advance the happiness of the people whilst they 
It is an arrangement 


add to the interest of the governing power, 


of this sort, which distinguishes a regular from a despotic govern- 


ment: it has, accordingly, been the great object of every wise 
ruler to establish a regular subordination of offices, to form a body 
of fixed laws for the guidance of these, aud to endeavour to give 


permanency and stability to his institations. 


But a work of this 


kind is almost too great for the miud of any single man to conceive, 
It is certainly too extensive for the period of any one life to carry 
into effect ; and accordingly, every attempt in this way has uni- 
formly failed, although some have been attended with more success 
than others. Lord Cornwallis left no branch of the political, 
financial, mercantile, judicial, or military departments unaltered. 
He endeavoured to improve each ; and, ou the whole, each de- 


partment is considerably indebted to the energy and prudence of - 


his excellent understanding. 


“ In the Judicial Department a regular series of courts was 
established. To begin with the lowest: a court of Native Com- 
missioners, who held cognizance of small causes not exceeding 


fifty rupees, was established in every district 


to every Zillah, or 


District, a single Judge or Magistrate was ullotted, having cogni- 


zance of all civil suits in the first instance. 





of the Judicial Cutcherry, which preceded that court, there was a 
charge of five per cent. which was paid to the Company, with some 
laconsiderable fees to the officers. Te tax of five per cent. was 
afterwards abolished. As to other expences of a suit, such as the 
employing of vakeels, or agents, the bringing of witnesses from 
different parts of the country, &c. which must be paid by the liti- 
gating parties, it would be impossible to estimate them; but by far 
the greatest part of the causes would be decided without an expence 
of five shilliags to either party.” — Evidence of Mr. B. Rouse, page 


18, Sixth Report Select Committee.” 
No, 282, Vol. 61, November, 1281. 
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«© The decision of neither of these courts was final. Courts of 
Appeal in four different Provinces were established, each consisting 
of three Judges, with appellate jurisdiction from the decision of 
the Zillah Judge. The decision of the Provincial Court became 
final in real property not exceeding one hundred rupees of annual 
produce, and extended in personal property to the sum of one 
thousand rupees. 

«¢ A Supreme Court, styled the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, was 
established at the Presidency, eonsisting of the Governor and 
Council. It was to receive appeals from the Provincial Courts, 
and its judgment became final in all suits whatever. 

‘©The distribution of criminal justice was as follows :—The 
Zillah Judge, acting as a Magistrate, took cognizance of petty 
offences, and secured persous accused of capital crimes for trial 
before the Provincial Court. ‘Two of the Judges of that court 
were made to go the criminal circuit of the Province : they tried 
and adjudged criminals by the Mahometan law, and ultimately 
remitted their judgment to the superior court of Nizamut Adawlut, 
which was held at the Presidency, and consisted of the Governor 
and Council. The subjects of criminal and civil justice are de- 
scribed by separate regulations. The present inquiry is confined to 
the latter. 

*‘ But the most beneficial improvement introduced by Marquis 
Cornwallis consisted in the following principles :— 

‘¢ First.—Declaring the property in the soil to be vested in the 
land-holders. 

‘¢ Secondly.—Declaring the revenue payable to Government 
from each estate as fixed for ever. These measures have at once 
rendered it the interest of the proprietors to improve their estates, 
and given them the means of raising the funds necessary for that 
purpose. The property in the soil was never before formally de- 
clared to be vested in the land-holders, nor were they allowed to 
transfer such rights as they did possess, or raise money upon the 
credit of their tenures, without the previous sanction of Govern- 
ment. With respect to the public demand upon each estate, it 
was formerly liable to annual or frequent variation, at the discretion 
of Government. 

‘< Thirdly. —The separation of the revenue and judicial duties. 

‘* Previous to the administration of Marquis Cornwallis, the 
adininistration of Justice and the collection of the revenue was 
vested in the same person. Exclusive of the objections arising to 
these courts from their irregular, summary, and often ex-parie 
proceedings, and from the Collectors being obliged to suspend the 
exercise of their judicial functions whenever they interfered with 
their financial duties, it was obvious that, if the regulations for 
assessing and collecting the public revenue were infringed, the re- 
venue officers themselves must be the aggressors, and that indivi 
duals who had been wronged by them in one capacity, could never 
hope to obtain redress from them in another. 
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‘¢ The office of Judge and Collector was therefore separated, and 
their duties prescribed with accuracy and precision.” 


In the next chapter we have the following just observations. 


«© All change in legislation is an experiment, and time, the great 
legislator, can only determine the excellence of the present system. 

++ Were a stranger, a native of some foreign land, to take up the 
original code of 1793, he would be forcibly struck with the solici- 
tude with which it provides for the protection of the native, the 
general spirit of equity which it breathes, and the clear and dig- 
nified language in which it is coaceived. He would pronounce 
these to be the laws of a great nation, who, free in their own couns 
try, were alone worthy to rule in that of others. And such, in 
pout of fact, we know to be the sentimentsof intelligent foreigners, 
in respect to our interior Government of India. But amongst all 
our institutions, there is none with which they are said to be so 
forcibly struck, as with that regulation which excludes European 
born subjects from becoming the proprietors, by purchase, of large 
estates or tracts of land, or from renting any such in the interior, or 
out of the limits of Caicutta. Europeans in the service of the 
Company are further prohibited from being engaged in loans of 
money to the native renter or farmer of land. Engagements of 
this sort might be productive of the most pernicious consequences 
to the natives, by the overpowering influence of European wealth 
in the market ; whilst 1t would lead, at the same time, to a variety 
of abuses in its different operations on the Indian habits and cha- 
racter, But these restrictions do not exclude the erection of 
dwellingshouses, or buildings for the purpose of manufactures or 
other commercial concerns. 

“‘ Itis proper here to explain a point not very generally under- 
stood in England. No new body of laws has been created for the 
people of India: certain rules have only been given for the admi- 
nistration of their own laws. This isa distinction which ought to 
be always borne in mind. In the criminal law some alterations 
have been made, in order to soften the severity of the Mahometan 
Code ; and some laws established as to property, immediately de- 
rived from the English Government, such as the fixed assessments 
and the right in the soil, which last had either never existed gene- 
rally in India, or, with some exceptions, had been long lost under 
the Mahometan Government.” 


Our author has examined the defects and advantages of this 
system so concisely, that it is impossible to abridge the whole 
of what he has advanced, we shall, therefore, proceed to notice 
some of the peculiarities only. 

The first objection is to the too general right of appeal. This 
certainly ought to be limited according to the value of the 


article or property in dispute. And surely there would be no 
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injustice in preventing parties expending ten times the value of 
the Property in discussing to whom it belongs. For instance, 
In the year 1745, a cause arose between Napier and Macfarlane, 
in one of the inferior courts of Scotland, as to the property of 
an ox, valued at 31. 3s. After having been removed from 
court to court by appeals, &c. the suit was finally decided 
in the House of Lords, in April 1749. Each litigant must 
have lost some hundreds by their pertinacity, and it surely would 
have been more beneficial for both had they been obliged to 
have acquiesced in the first verdict. It also appears from p. 
75, that the expense of conducting a“suit in the courts of 
Adawlut, is equal if not greater than in any of His Majesty’s 
supreme courts, the delay infinitely greater, whilst the proba- 
bility of a right decision is in favour of the King’s courts. A 
good deal of absurd puzzle seems to arise from having regula- 
tions to explain regulations in the most minute manner possible, 
For instance, 


‘© By the Regulations passed in refereuceto one of the Hindoo 
Temples, (the Pagoda of Jagaurnaut), great care is taken to secure 
the sanctity of the place from the hands of any but the Priests, 
Amongst other rules to that effect it is enacted, that the Revenue 
Bailiffs, or Peons of the Collector, shall not enter the temple. 

«* But this regulation is hardly passed before another is issued, 
to declare that it was not intended to prevent the Peons of the 
Collector from entering the temple for the purpose of devotion, 
the same as any other class of Hindoos, Nothing certainly eould 
be more unnecessary than any explanation to this effect. In every 
civil case where the law is doubtful, the interpretation of the sta: 
‘tute is part of the statute itself.” 


Can any thing be more nonsensical? Our readers will not 
then wonder, when they are told that the code including the 
regulations for all the different provinces extends to upwards of 
seven FOLIO volumes! Qbjections are also made to the em- 
ployment of Vakeels or black advocates. But as these menf 
are known to encourage litigation, and as a knowledge of the 
language of the country is now possessed by almost every 
European, and an acquaintance with the customs and civil 
institutions of the natives rapidly increasing, we should sup- 
pose that in no long time these will be superseded by the 
general neglect of the people. 

In the second part of this work, a good deal is said on the 
subject of the Pinchayeet, which is a mode of deciding suits 
among the natives by arbitration, Certainly arbitration by the 
natives themselves is not likely to promote either dispatch 0 
justice. For they are all so exceedingly corrupt, that not th 
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slightest dependence can be placed on their integrity. So that 
the natives generally prefer an European of the profession for 
their arbitrator, A lawyer is preferred on account of the 
intricacy of their laws. This, however, is not inevitably ne- 
cessary, for awell-informed mind will generally discern the 


justice of the case before him, although he may not be able to 


point out the particular statute by which that justice is to be 
obtained. But since the Pinchayeet is only recommended, we 
may fairly leave it to the discretion of the natives, to avail 
themselves of it, or to neglect it according to their own judg- 
ments. 

We have afterwards some very judicious observations relative 
to the police in villages, but we cannot go farther intoa subject 
so little interesting to the generality of our readers. From 
the extracts already given the perspicuity of these remarks, 
and the intimate knowledge of the author with the subject on 
which he treats, will be very apparent. Every thing is exa- 
mined with coolness and a remarkable freedom from prejudice. 
They are all made perfectly intelligible to those who have never 
visited India, and should these matters be laid before parlia- 
ment, as they probably will, every member ought to avail him- 
self of this volume, if he would attain any accurate idea re- 


| specting the judicial system now established in Bengal. To 


us the principal error seems to have been a premature intro- 
duction of British improvements in civilization. Until the 
minds of the natives have obtained a certain degree of cultiva- 
tion, they must be incapable of apprehending many of our 
regulations. And, indeed, all changes, political and judicial, 
should be ever gradually introduced according to the degree of 
information which prevails. 























An Address to the Imperial Parliament, upon the partial means 
of gradually abolishing the Poor Laws, and educating the 
Poor systematically. Illustrated by an account of the Colonies 
of Frederics-oord, in Holland, and of the Common Mountain, 
in the South of Ireland. With general Observations. Third 
Edition. By Wm. Herbert Saunders, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 125, 
London. Sams, 1821. 


Tae author of this pamphlet is a most decided and violent 
opponent of our present poor laws, which, he admits, “ origi- 
hated in the best and most charitable intentions ;” but con- 
tends, that they “ have been gradually undermining that general 
well-being of society they were first intended to promote.” 
he first of these propositions has our hearty assent; to the 
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last we feel inclined, for reasons we shall hereafter adduce, to 
demur. 

Mr. Saunders admits, that “ the old and impotent have “a 
natural claim in all stages of society to charitable support,” 
but he is opposed to the poor laws, because “ they give virtually 
to all classes of paupers the same rights; and, therefore, actas 
a direct encouragement to the idle and ill-disposed to live at 
the expense of the industrious and frugal,’ He thinks * they 
have gone a long way in shaking the fabric of public morality 
to its very base ;” and that “ they are annually undermining 
the good old habits, the frugality, and the industry of the work- 
ing class of people ; and fostering the growth of dissatisfaction 
and distress.”’ 

To relieve the country from these evils, and from the tax of 
8 or 10,000,000 annually, which we are paying in the shape of 
poor rates, Mr. Saunders proposes a scheme of domestic colo- 
nization, and thus causing those who are now like the drones 
living on the honey of the labouring bee, to become productive 
members of society. 

We have ourselves frequently advocated domestic coloniza- 
tion ; it will not, therefure, be supposed that we are at all in- 
fluenced against Mr. Saunders’s proposition, because we cannot 
concur in all the censure which he casts upon the system of 
the poor laws. That system, in our opinion, reflects the highest 
credit upon our national character ; and sorry should we be to 
see the day when it should be blotted from our statute book. 
It is undoubtedly abused ; and from that abuse arises the evils 
complained of ; not from the system itself. ‘This we shall en- 
deavour hereafter to shew. At present we will present ou! 
readers with an analysis of Mr. Saunders’s plan. 


‘¢ Colonizing the poor upon waste land, or improvable bogs,’ 
observes our author, ** may be made a public measure, ora privat! 


speculation, or may originate amongst the poor themselves, asa pro-e 


vision against want,” and he details the mode in which it might be 
carried into execution in any of the above ways, something in the 
manuer, and on the principles, of Mr. Owen, He then proceeds: 

‘¢ T shall suppose that the different parishes in England hat 
adopted the plan of colonizing their poor who are capable of abou", 
upon the most contiguous waste /and they can procure on advalt 
tageous terms, They should begin by making a selection of th 
most moral and orderly class of paupers, with a mixture of di 
ferent trades, and of those whose families were nearly of equa: num 
bers. The large work-house, kitchen, school-house, and granals 
should be the first buildings erected to serve as temporary barrac! 
for the male part of the colony, during the time they are buildi 
houses for the future reception of their different families. 1 
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women and children should be employed in the mean time in work- 
houses, or in manufacturing clothing for their own families, The 
houses should be comfortable, and of an imposing appearance, to 
raise 1n the minds of the inhabitants fair expectations of future en- 
joyment and independence. To each house two acres of ground 
are to be allotted, besides a small portion for a vegetable garden. 
To impress the colonists with a due sense of self tnterest im their 
new situations, they are to be convinced, that they are not only 
working for their present support and maintenance, but following 
up a system of operations which, under continued good conduct 
and industry, must eventually render them distinct proprietors of 
their little farm and its teuemeuts; exempted from the power of 
being alienated from under the jurisdiction of the parish. The 
funds from which the colonists are to liquidate all the expenses of 
their endowment, to entitle them to independence and proprietors 
ship, are to be created by the economical direction of' their productive 
labour.” 


Mr. Saunders then enters into a variety of details, to shew 
the expense of erecting such an establishment—of maintaining 
the persons who might become members of it—of employing 
them—and of enabling them to pay off all incumbrances, and 
to become proprietors of the soil. 

We ourselves do not doubt, but that colonization on some 
such a plan as Mr. Saunders’s, is practicable; but we have 
great doubts, now that we have escaped from the severe visita- 
tion with which the Almighty, in his wisdom, thought proper 
to afflict us, whether there is any probability of its being car- 
ried into execution. Our paupers, thank heaven, no longer 
crowd the streets of our manufacturing towns ; they no longer 
fll our workhouses ; or harrow up our feelings by their squalid 
and meagre appearance, shewing signs of the utmost wretched- 
ness. Keturning trade and reviving prosperity, have brought 
happiness to the poor in the shape of employment, and removed 
from the fear of having the poor rates increase till they get 
beyond our power to bear; we do not anticipate, that in the 
hour of prosperity, those means will be reserted to, which in 
the hour of adversity were recommended in vain. 

The time of prosperity is, however, undoubtedly the period, 
when we should endeavour, by judicious measures, and by the 
adoption of appropriate regulations, or the trial of projected 
plans of improvement, to prepare ourselves for adversity: so 
that, should we be again visited with it, the blow may fall the 
lighter, Undoubtedly, during the years 1816, 17, 18, and 19, 
the pressure of the poor rates was most severely felt; and the 
distresses of our poor were very great. In a similar dearth of 
employment, any plans which may tend to lighten the burthen 
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of the one, and alleviate the wretchedness of the other, would 
be highly valuable, and demand attention. Hence we con- 
ceive, that such publications as Mr. Saunders’s are of great 
utility, as bringing into discussion those principles of political 
economy on which it is necessary, for our welfare as a nation, 
we should have a correct understanding ; and we assent to his 
idea, that domestic colonization is one of the best modes of 
providing for a number of redundent paupers ; whilst we differ 
from him in his opinion of our poor laws. 

It is wise, it is just, it is humane, that society should provide 
for those who cannot provide for themselves, This is the prin- 
ciple of our poor laws; and the most inveterate opponents of 
the system are agreed, that the old, the impotent, the sick, and 
the infirm, should be taken care of at the general cost. "But, 
they add, the poor Jaws place on a level the infirm and the able- 
bodied pauper; the idle and the industrious; and the former 
are frequently provided for at the expense of the latter. Im- 
provident marriages are also laid to their charge, and all the ills 
which spring from this source, together with a variety of other 
evils, to such an account as would almost lead us to imagine, 
that the poor laws, like the box of Pandora, contain in them- 
selves all the elements of all the crimes, vices, and misfortunes 
to which humanity is subject. 

In our opinion, however, this is not the fact. It is the abuse 
of the poor laws, and not those laws themselves, which occasion 
the grievances that are made the subject of complaint. That 
the able-bodied pauper frequently applies for, and obtains 
relief, not because he cannot procure work, but because he ts 

too lazy to execute it; and that improvident marriages are often 
contracted, from whit heavy expenses accrue to parishes, is 
undoubtedly true. But the former evil might be prevented, if 
the overseers of the poor would make a rule, never to relieve a 
man who cun work, without making him work for that relief 
which they apporiion to him. ‘This regulation might be carried 
into effect very easily. If every workhouse had a few acres of 
ground attached to it, the cultivation of this land, either for 
potatoes, corn, or flax, the gathering of the first, the harvesting 
and threshing of the second, and the reaping and manufacture 
of the last, would, in ordinary times, afford sufficient employ- 
ment for as many men as would apply. Then the females 
might be employed in cleaning, in working, in attending on the 
sick, in making clothes for the children, and in many other 
ways. Ifthe number of applicants should, from unforeseen 
circumstances, be greater than could be thus employed, let them 
be set to sweep the streets, or even as Lord Castlereagh sug- 
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gested, “‘ to dig pits and fill them up again,” rather than re- 
lieve them without receiving from the labour of their hands 
some equivalent for the aid which is extended to them. 

Were this plan generally adopted, and invariably acted upon, 
we should hear but little of those complaints now made relative 
to the application of the idle and disorderly for relief at the 
workhouse boards. If they were made to work by the parish, 
they would prefer working for some other master ; and it would 
greatly tend to promote a spirit of industry amongst the poor. 

In administering relief from the poor rate, we also think that 
a distinction ought to be made as to the amount given, accord- 
ing to the character and previous conduct of the applicant. In 
cases of vice and imprudence, the barest pittance, and that of 
the commonest kind, should be afforded; but in cases of mis- 
fortune, and in those distressing instances where we see “fa 
good man struggling with the storms of fate,’ a greater lati- 
tude ought to be allowed. This regulation we think would 
produce habits of temperance and prudence ; and make the 
poor ministers to their own comforts. 

We have known, in a large manufacturing town, men who 
had previously been in the receipt of 30s. and 40s. per week, 
on the very first or second week of the loss of employment, ap- 
ply tothe overseers for relief. This the overseers could not 
withhold ; but certainly such improvident individuals ought 
to have been made to feel severely the consequences of their 
imprudence. Hard labour and bread and water should have 
been their portion ; and on no account whatever should such a 
man be relieved with money. This would be a warning to 
them and to others: and if again employed, and in the receipt 
of full wages, in ail probability the lesson they had received, 
would render them as provident as they had before been care- 
less and extravagant. 

On the other hand, those who had struggled hard with ad- 
versity, who had delayed till the latest moment applications for 
parochial relief, who had brought up a large family with credit 
and respectability, should receive every indulgence ; and the 
overseers should be as bountiful to them, as they would be 
close with those of another description. Perhaps, also, it would 
not be money misapplied, if a bounty were given at stated 
periods, to such families of the labouring classes, who had, under 
certain circumstances, brought up and educated their families 
without parochial assistance. 

These measures would materially reduce, in all seasons, the 
number of paupers ; lessen the burthen of the poor rate; and 
increase the comforts and independence of the poor. And 
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they are, we are persuaded, neither difficult to understand nor 
to bring into practice. We would beg leave earnestly to recom- 
mend them to all who have the management of parish affairs. 
We do not think improvident marriages can be ascribed to 
the poor laws, because they take place to an equal, perhaps to a 
greater extent, in countries where there are no such laws, than 


they do in England. Mr. Saunders says, 


«* In those countries where I have seen the greatest poverty, I 
have observed the greatest tendency to matrimony. Ireland may be 
instanced, so may also the southern parts of Italy. Marriages are 
contracted in both these countries, when oftentimes neither of the 
parties have a bed to lie on. It is observable, that in the Canton 
of Bern, and in all the wealthier cantons of Switzerland, the popu- 
lation is much less in proportion to the means of subsistence, than 
on the Jura, io the Valuis, and the Grisons; in which two latter 
cantons, wretches in the lowest state of misery intermarry, and pro- 
pagate their species in frightful abundance.” 


Now in these countries there are no poor laws: they cannot, 
therefore, be the cause of this misery and wretchedness. We 
would here ask the opponents of the poor laws, whether any 
thing like the misery which is experienced by the poor in the 
countries enumerated by Mr. Saunders, is ever felt in England? 
And whether the superior happiness and comforts enjoyed by 


the labouring classes in England, may not be traced to the in- 
fluenc? of those very laws which are so much abused? Mr. 
Saunders deprecates their introduction into Ireland ; and asserts 
that “an angry demon, in the plenitude of his wrath, could not 
hurl a greater curse against that devoted country, already too 
much the victim of ignorance, improvidence, and idleness.” 
But when we see the English with their poor laws stand so 
much higher in the scale of civilization than the Irish do with- 
out, we surely may be allowed to question the correctness of 
those doctrines which attribute so much of evil to their 
influence. 

Improvident marriages we are pretty sure would not be ob- 
viated by the repeal of the poor laws. The poor must be taught 
moral habits before they will see the sin of marrying before they 
are able to provide for a family. To effect this, the political 
economist must callin the aid of the christian philanthropist, 
and the labours of both will, we trust, do much to enlighten the 
minds and improve the condition of the poor. This may be 
done without a repeal of those laws, which, although they may 
tend, when injudiciously administered, to break the spirit of in- 
dependence, and to destroy the moral energies of the poor man, 
are still the proudest monuments of the charity and benevolence 
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of our legislators, and of our rich classes of society, and are 
worthy of a christian people. } 

We are aware that our view of this question is not a popular 
one amongst the modern political economists: but we do not 
write for popularity, nor are we to be dazzled by the authority 
of great names. Our object is to instruct and to promote the 
dissemination of sound principles on every subject connected 
with our national prosperity. ‘To promote that object we have 
been led into this discussion, and we may hereafter return to the 
subject. 

- ee 








Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, and on 
other Subjects. 8vo. Pp. 284. Hunter, London. 1821. 
(Concluded from page 141.) 


In our Jast number we endeavoured to combat the author’s 
leading principle, of the Independence of the Judgment on 
the Will. Against this state of things runs the universal ex- 
perience of mankind. ‘The writer seems to contemplate the 
world from his closet, and rather to suppose what should be 
the case than to know what is. The same ignorance of, or at 
least inattention to, what is continually passing in the 
world, has produced reasoning similarly erroneous respecting 
the publication of opinions. [t is contended, that truth will 
necessarily overpower falsehood. It is urged, that restraints 
on the Publication of Opinion can be justified only on 
these two grounds, that truth has been attained, and that it 
stands in need of the assistance and protection of power in its 
contest with error. As upon this last ground, restraint in the 
Publication of Opinion may be justified, we shall insert the 
contrary argument of the author. 


‘© Tt remaius to consider, in the next place, the assumption, im- 
plied in all restrictions on inquiry, that truth, in its contest with 
error, stands in need of the protection of human authority. 

‘© Meu have long since found out how ridiculous is the inter- 
ference of authority in physical and mathematical science: when 
will they learn to smile at its officious and impotent attempts at 
the protection of truth in mora! and political inquiries? The 
doctrine, that, under perfect {.eedom of discussion, falsehood 
would ultimately prevail, virtually implies the human faculties to 
be so constituted as, all other things being the same, to cleave to 
error rather than to truth; in which case the pursuit of knowledge 
would be folly, since every step and every effort would carry us 
farther from our object. But the supposition of the ultimate tri- 
umph of falsehood is a fallacy disproved by the experience of 
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mankind. Error may subvert error, one false doctrine may super 
sede another, and truth may be long undiscovered, and make its 
way slowly against the tide of prejudice; but that it has not only 
the power of overcoming its antagonist in equal circumstances, but 
also of surmounting every intellectual obstacle, every impediment 
but mere brute force, is proved by the general advancement of 
knowledge. If we trace the history of any science, we shall find 
ita record of mistakes and misconceptions, a narrative of misdi- 
rected and often fruitless efforts: yet if amidst all these the science 
has made a progress, the struggles through which it has passed, far 
from evincing that the human mind is prone to error rather than to 
truth, furnish a decisive proof of the contrary, and an illustration 
of the fact, that, in the actual condition of humanity, mistakes are 
the necessary instruments by which truth is brought to light, or, 
at least, indispensable conditions of the process,” 


Of scientific truths we do not speak. We have before ob- 
served, that although in their discussion human passions fre- 
quently lead the judgment astray, yet it is really of little conse- 
quence to the present or future welfare of mankind whether 
we think with Priestley that phlogistion is a principle of levity, 
and therefore makes any substance less heavy by its addition, 
or conclude with Black that it has no existence whatever. But 
of moral and political opinions the publication must be re- 
strained, because the struggles and mistakes to which error may 
give rise are generally of a dangerous and fatal nature. False- 
hood may not, indeed, ultimately prevail, yet the concussions 
produced may be worse than even the prevalence of falsehood. 
When children have been educated in religious principles, and 
taught the value of integrity and of chastity, would you pre- 
serve them in those principles, or allow your sons to learn by 
experience the disgrace of dishonesty, and your daughters by 
prostitution the need of character? ‘Truth would ultimately 
triumph over falsehood, yet no parent would trust to the con- 
sequences of the trial. Therefore all parents and tutors deli- 
gently restrain, as far as is in their power, the Publication of 
Opinion, by withholding from the young the perusal of what 
they deem error, without supposing themselves possessed 
of infallibility. In all countries government is actuated by 
the same mode of reasoning. For instance, some men have 
imagined an agrarian law, and an equal division of the 
earnings of industry to the lazy poor would certainly promote 
the happiness of a country. If these opinions were publicly 
inculcated, they would soon produce effects corresponding to 
their nature, that is, plunder, murder, and atrocity of every 
kind. And when all parties had been wearied out with inflict- 
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ing injuries, or suffering them, truth would ultimately triumph 
over falsehood. With respect to religion, the same observa- 
tions will apply. We have seen with what eagerness men 
learn to doubt a future state of responsibility. Yet that great 
truth is the corner-stone of society, without its acknowledged 
existence civilization must cease. Still, like many other im- 
portant truths, it is neither self-evident, nor to every one an 
agreeable contemplation. Very many feel it an heavy yoke, 
continually checking them in mid-career. Hence the ignorant 
and the ill-disposed, always the majority of a nation, will listen 
with far more attention to the sophistry of the Atheist than to 
the self-denying axioms of the ‘Christian. The flattering 
prospect of immediate advantage renders them greedy hearers 
of the first, and induces them to view the latter as their enemy. 
The impressions of their early education are quickly effaced, 
and passion is generally too strong for reason. The terrible 
scenes of the French revolution, and all popular explosions, 
from the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day down to the riots 
of 80, too strongly prove the danger of permitting all opinions 
to be propagated without restraint for the following sophistry 
to be dangerous. 


‘© No one, perhaps, in the present day, although he might be 
the advocate of restraints on the discussion of theological and poli- 
tical topics, would be hardy enough to contest the justness of this 
remark, or contend for the utility of restrictions in mathematical 
and physical science: and yet, in this respect, all the various de- 
partments of knowledge stand on the same ground. Let those 
who think otherwise shew us the distinctive characteristics which 
render it proper and expedient to shackle the discussion of parti- 
cular topics, while every other subject is abandoned, without fear 
or precaution, alike to the conflicting play of the acutest intellects 
and to the blunders of ignorance and imbecility. 

‘* What, however, we have to prove on the present occasion, 1s 
not, that truth, if left to its own energy, will finally triumph over 
prevailing error, but the less questionable position, that novel 
errors are not capable of overturning truths already established, 
The exercise of authority 1s, of course, always in support of esta- 
blished opinions; and since to be justifiable it must proceed on 
the assumption of their freedom from error, all that is necessary for 
our purpose is to show, that if they are as true as they are assumed 
to be, they cannot be subverted by the utmost latitude of dis- 
cussion, 

‘< If they are true, then is there the highest probability, that 
every fresh examination to which they may be subjected will ter- 
minate in placing them in a clearer light; because every argument 
levelled against them must involve some fallacy which is liable to 
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detection, and the exposure of which will tend to propagate and 
confirm them, The only cause why any opinions need to appre- 
hend the touch of discussion is, that there is a certain process of 
reasoning by which. they may be proved to be wrong, and the dis- 
covery of which may tesult from the conflict of arguments, The 
nature of this predicament, in which true opinions can never stand, 
and all objections to them must ever remain, constitutes of itself a 
sufficient barrier against the encroachments of falsehood, were there 
no other to be found in the fixed habits and dispositions of the 
community. It is a work of difficulty to overturn even established 
error, because the interests, passions, and prejudices of so many 
are engaged in its support, and long resists the strongest arguments 
and the clearest demonstration ; why then need we fear the over- 
throw of established truth by the utmost licence of discussion, 
when not only prescription, interest, prejudice, and passion, are in 
its favour, but the powerful alliance of reason itself? 

« Tu stating the grounds on which all restrictions must proceed, 
we limited our remarks to restrictions honestly intended for the 
benefit of the community, because no others can be openly main- 
tained ; and whatever may be the real motives of those who impose 
or advocate them, the good of the public must be their ostensible 
aim. It is obvious, however, that restraints of this kind much 
more frequently owe their origin to the selfish fears and purposes 
of part of the community, than to just and liberal intentions with 
regard to the whole. Established opinions are so interwoven with 
the interests of individuals, that the subversion of one often 
threatens the ruin of the other, Hence, the energy which strains 
every nerve in their support, and hence much of the rancour with 
which the slightest deviation is pursued.” 


These sentences are very prettily worded to be sure, but they 
all proceed on this most absurd and fallacious idea, that the. 
people have the means of investigating difficulties in morals 
and politics, and will apply those means with philosophic in- 
difference, which, as they cannot, so they will not do, if the 
ex perience of the past enable as to guess at the future. 

On the other hand, there are several cases where the re- 
straint of the publication of opinion has finally been attended 
with the most beneficial effects. For it checked the ebullition 
of hasty feelings, and gave time for reflection. It took away 
the novelty of delusion, or exposed the sophistry of the argu- 
ment. The minds of many in England were fired with the 
splendid examples of the French sans-culottes, and they were 
restrained from active imitation only by the hand of power. 
But, says our author, Ebullitions are to be feared only from the 
obstruction of opinion. 


«‘ Such ebullitions are to be feared only where the natural ope- 
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ration of inquiry has been obstructed. As in the physical so in 
the moral world, it is repression which produces violeuce. Public 
opinion resembles the vapour, which in the open air is as harmless 
as the breeze, but which may be compressed into an element of 
tremendous power. When novel doctrines are kept down by force, 
they naturally resort to force to free themselves from restraint, 
Their advocates would seldom pursue violent measures, if such 
measures had not been first directed against them. What partly 
contributes to this violence is, the effect produced by restraint on 
the moral qualities of men’s minds, Compulsory silence, the 
necessity of confining to his own breast ardentiy cherished opi- 
nions, cau never have a good influence on the character of any one. 
It has a tendency to make men morose and hypocritical, discon- 
tented and designing, and ready to risk much in order to rid them- 
selves of their “trammels ; while the liberty of uttering opinions, 
without obloguy and punishment, promotes satisfaction of mind 
and sincerity of conduct.” 


Were, then, the late excesses in France, or the present dis- 
turbances in Spain, owing to the restraint of Public Opinion, 
orrather to the unlimited indulgence of individual feeling, 
without regard to reflection, comparison, or discrimination ? 
How little has this writer benefited by the scenes which have 
passed before his eyes! How strongly do these Essays smell 
of the lamp, the lucubrations of the closet impracticably 
absurd ! 

The question before us as to the restraint of opinion, is 
certainly one of much difficulty, nor can it be regulated by any 
precise and accurate rule. That government ought diligently 
to watch what opinions are published and inculcated, as that 
there are some opinions which ought not to be taught, seem 
both to be truths established by experience. Yet it is not quite 
so easily laid down how far the interference of government 
may extend. Much must depend on the general advance of 
the people in civilization and education. As a man may safely 
listen to that which would injure and mislead a boy, so a na- 
tion, gradually accustomed to discussion and examination, will 
be the least affected by splendid novelties. ‘Therefore rulers 
must in this, as in many other cases, exercise their judgment, 
restraining on one hand the Publication of Opinions, to them 
apparently erroneous, and encouraging the inculcation of those 
which they acknowledge as truths. 

With these observations we shall conclude our review of 
this sophistical writer, having exposed the fallacious ground- 
work of his system, whilst we pity the misapplication of his 
time and his abilities. 
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My Note Book; or Sketches from the Gallery of St. Stephens. 
A Statistical Poem. By Wilfred Woodfall, Esq. Foolscap 
8vo. Wittaker, London. 1821. 


Tas is a clever and spirited little production; and, in the 
present rage for satire, we have no doubt it will take. The 
author claims credit for strict impartiality ; we confess, how- 
ever, we do not think that his claim can be conceded. He has 
certainly not spared some of the leading opposition members—yet, 
his strictures on those members of the administration whom he 
has noticed, betray maliciousness rather than impartiality, and are 
not, many of them, founded in fact. ‘Thus, when he speaks of 
“ Br—gge,” by whom we presume he means Mr. Bragge 
Bathurst, he thus describes him :— 
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‘¢ With paunch obscene, and gills of livid hue, 
B—gge shews his legs have nothing else to do 

But to sustain the said fat paunch and gills— 

A blockhead’s part, while that great blockhead fills.” 


Farther om we are told he is 
«¢ Like a fat porpoise rocking in the main ;” 
And that, 


‘* Diffuse as dull, he talks till patience tires, 
Yet patience still the prosing dolt requires, 
Nor heeds, if nausea makes his audience reach, 
Provided he exyurgitates a speech.” 


Lord Castlereagh is thus noticed ; 


‘¢ In native ease, see C—st—rgh stand forth, 
By native ease to give his nonsense worth ; 
Whole hours in cold dilation he cau spend 
To talk a jargon none cau comprehend ; 
Yet, specious in absurdity, he gains 
Attention and our ridicule restrains,” 


The mention is everstill grosser which is made of. Lord Low- 
ther. The author evidently insinuates that this amiable nobleman 
gave a very overcharged description of the splendour of the 
late queen’s chamberlain Bergami, at Paris, in one of the many 
debates connected with a subject fresh in every body’s recol- 
lection, but on which the less that is nuw said the better. It 
is certain, however, that Lord Lowther only spoke the sober 
truth ; and we know enough of that nobleman to feel convinced 
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he would scorn in any way to avail himself of the arts of false- 
huod or exaggeration to serve any cause. 

In these instances the author has certainly overstepped the 
bounds of fair and legitimate satire ; and the lines which we 
have quoted from his remarks on Mr. Bathurst are disgustingly 


libellous. We will now give aspecimen of his treatment of 


the opposition worthies. 


< B—n—t. 
“«* B—n—t is fir’d, his eve to B—gge he turns, 
His generous soul with indignation burns ; 
B—n—t, who, living, for each creature lives, 
Who both his ears with prompt delusion gives 
To ew’ry sharper, swindler, kuave, or thef, 
If he who asks them, will but ask relief. 
B—n—t, save whom, no one on earth can vie, 
[un gaol distinction, with yood Mrs, Fry. 
Their zeal the same, alike they seek renown, 
And are belovw’d by all the gangs in town, 
The closing words of B—gye’s sublime appeal, 
A heat excite which none besides could feel ; 
While thus the man of mankiud shew’d the flaine 
That glow’d within the bosom whence it came.” 


After some remarks on Mr. B.’s speech, the orator is sup- 
posed to narrate an instance of an abuse of magisterial power, 
as follows :— 


** A little boy, who drove a little ass, 
A month ago, thro’ Fulham chance’d to pass ; 
Two pendent baskets which the donkey bore, 
Contain’d its master’s last remaining store 
Of baking-apples, which, ia tedious rout, 
The little vagraut daily hawk’d about. 
Not far from Fulham had he bent his way, 
When his poor ass, w ith fear began to bray ; 
And well it might—for soon a fellow grapples 
The harmless lad, and tumbles out his apples. 
But, why this outrage ?—Sir, | know not why— 
Except that in each basket chane’d to lie 
A quartern loaf, which a vile baker swore 
Had left Ais basket half an hour before, 
Alleging, as a proof of what he said, 
That he could well identify the bread ; 
And that the boy upou his dog had gain’d, 
While he was by a customer detain'd. 
Was ever tale more clearly void of truth ?— 
Yet, neither could the inuocence, nor youth, 
Of this poor lad secure him from a gaol ; 

No, 282, Vol, G1, November, 1281. Q 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


He had no friends, so cou’d procure no bail, 

The magistrate—a scandal to the land, 

Refus’d to listen—wou'd not understand 

The artless story which the prisoner told— 

How he bought bread, his apples when he sold. 

To Newgate, Sir, at once he had him sent, 

And, still on cruel violence intent, 

He thus addressed him with unfeeling heart :-— 

‘ You graceless thief, your back is sure to smart : 
‘ The cat shall teach you people's goods to pass, 

‘ And steal no loaves when next you drive your ass.’ 
These were the words, the barb’rous words, he spoke ; 
But words cannot describe the piteous look 

Which the dumb brute, with terror and dismay 
Cast on the boy, as he was borne away. 

Now, Sir, I ask, is not this flagrant case, 

To British justice a most foul disgrace ? 

Can we—can we—I say, Sir, can we sit 

Within these walls, and such disgrace permit ? 

The noble lord may bear it as he will ; 

But, as for me my duty I'll fulfil, 

Aad ‘ drag the struggling monster into day,’ 

Who dar’d to act—/( Hear, hear, from C~st—rgh.) 
Yes, this [11 do—I tell the noble lord, 

Ualess the boy is to his ass restored.”’ 


This is keen enough; but it is G—y B t to the life ; 
who is at the same time the most credulous and the most 
obstinate man alive. 
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«“ H—ine. 
‘¢ Sir, after the discussion I have heard 
I daunt* intend to say a single word 
Upon that subject, but the hour will come 
When I shall strike the Queen’s detractors dumb. 
My object now is aun/yt to remark 
On points too long neglected in the dark. 
It cannot be too generally known, 
That at this time in th’ island of Ceylon 
The mode of catching elephants in kraels 
A charge beyond all precedent entails. 
From some returns that I have with me here, 
I find not less than thirty pounds a year 
Paid to a man whose duty is to see 
That the young tusks sustain no injury. 
What! thirty pounds a year for guarding teeth ! 





‘«¢ * The Scotch pronunciation for don’t,” 


“© + Only.” 
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When first I started from the port of Leith, 
Not half the money could I call my own : 
The funds I had were raised by way of loan. 
But, Sir, I shall be confidently told 

That ev'ry tusk, like precious bars of gold, 
Are worth securing at a high expense, 

This I admit ; yet men of common sense 
Must clearly see, that iv’ry, when tis got 

At more expense and trouble than it oat,* 

Is not an article that can be made 


Conducive to a profitable trade !” 
* * * . * 


“« Sp—k—r. * Does the honourable gentleman propose 
© To make a motion ?’ 


“« H—me.— * Sir, I aunly rose 
To state the fact ; but I give nottice now 
That this day fortnight, should affairs allow, 
I shall submit a motion for returns 
Of ev'ry sum that ev'ry krael-man earns ; 
Distinguishing the fund from which the same 
Is paid each year, and specifying the name 
Of ev'ry claimant, with his age and size ; 
The hours he works, the quantum he supplies ; 
And whether stationed near a field or road, 
Adjacent to, or far from his abode !” 


We have another noted worthy on the opposition establish- 


“¢ Sir R—— W—ls—n. 
‘* I wish that a right honourable member 
Would state if, in the month of last September, 
The government believed the fact as true 
That Eatooa,—Wanga,—Rungaboo, 
The king of Dahomy,t design’d this year 
To summon every vassal Cobaceer, t 
Within his realms, and send an Agaow,§ 
With all the force the country will allow, 
In aid of Turkey ‘gainst the Arab Sheiks 
Who've join’d the cause of the insurgent Greeks ? 
From what I hear, it seems this barb’rous horde 





« * Ought.” 


‘© + A kingdom in Africa of which very little is known,”’ 
“© + A Dahoman chief, who makes his inferiors prostrate them- 
selves before him with the same fear and trembling that he himself 
must shew in the presence of the king.’ 


« § A Dahoman general.” 
Q 2 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Is set in motion by a noble lord, 
Not at this moment present in his place ; 
To him we owe this acme of disgrace ! 
(‘* © Hear, hear, hear,’ from the opposition benches.) 


‘¢ The odious plot, as my informant says, 
Was work’d at Abomy,* but fram’d at Fez. 
The despot of Morocco was too vain 

Not to be flatter’d by the artful strain 

lu which our consul su’d for his compliance 
As leader in this African alliance, 

He took the bait, and, if I can believe 

Ti intelligence [ happen’d to receive, 

His savage host will speedily repair 

To join the Dahomans, I know not where.” 


Every one must allow, that the querulous humanity, the 
sympathy for offenders of all descriptions, and the * gullibility” 
of the first ;—the bustling importance, the accurate informa- 
tion, and pretty economical motions of the second—with the 
stupidity of the third of these worthies on every thing relating 
to our foreign relations, are fit subjects of satire. One or two 
others of the same class figure on the same canvas, but we 
have not room for any further extracts. 
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The Inprovement of the Public Roads urged, during the existing 
dearth of Employment for the Poor. 8vo, pp. 61. Miller, 
London. 1821. 


HowEVER we may boast, as is too often done, of our good 
roads in England, still are they capable of very great improve- 
ment, and Mr. Wickens, the author of this tract, has here laid 
before the public their most prominent defects. Many of these 
would speedily be removed if an association were formed for the 
purpose of indicting all roads either too narrow or in a bad state 
of repair. Such an association should have their head quarters 
in London, and upon receiving intelligence of a road which 
ought to be indicted, they should either send down some mem- 
ber of the association not connected with that part of the 
country, or apply to some respectable surveyor of roads in the 
neighbourhood. The very formation of such a society would, 
by acting a lerrorem, cause much activity throughout the 
country, and having succeeded in a few indictments, a mere 
notice from them would in future be sufficient. Now the 





co * The capital of the kingdom of Daher 
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reason why such an association is advisable must be obvious 
enough. From private connexion and local circumstances gen- 
tlemen resident on the spot are deterred from pursuing neces- 
sary and decisive measures, which strangers could do without 
hesitation. Besides, turnpike trusts and parishes, when com- 
pelled to repair effectually, would be induced to procure proper 
materials even from a distance, at an expense which, although 
heavy at the first, would finally prove economical. By means of 
a canal and drainage, a large quantity of land between Howden 
and North Cave, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, was, some 
years ago, rendered capable of cultivation,and the road between 
those two market towns became so much frequented as to 
render its repair necessary, But the country being destitute of 
stone and gravel, shingle was brought from the sea shore by 
water. This being properly broken made a most durable road, 
and the expense did not prove it extravagant. This then 
should be established as the first principle. After laying the 
road dry, without which all materials and all labour will be 
thrown away, good materials must be procured, the best within 
reach, their first cost is not to be regarded. Next the neigh- 
bourhood should take care that these roads, when made, be not 
injured by heavy weights, or by the throwing up heaps of manure 
and compost along their sides. Farmers who, generally speak- 
ing, are too stupid to know the value of a good road to them, 
and too selfish to forego their own private advantage if they 
did, usually select the wettest weather, when they cannot get on 
their land, for dragging heavy loads of manure out of their 
yards to pile up along the roads. The perpetually turning of 
the carts at the same spot, as well as the prevention of the wet 
from running off, generally renders the road foundrous there. 
Mr. Wickens strongly recommends adopting the shortest 
lines of communication between one town and another. It is 
probable that the present roads were first adopted as then afford- 
ing the driest travelling, as avoiding a wood ora bog. The 
detour from a right line is not, generally speaking, considerable, 
and except decided advantage is gained by an alteration, it will 
seldom be found worth the expense and trouble. Besides, the 
winding of ourroads adds considerably to the beauty of the 
country, and the pleasure of travelling, and the difference, even 
in a long journey, is not material. With respect to levelling 
hills, Mr. W. does not seem to be aware that if we go round an 
hill we shall not pass over more ground than if we climb over 
it. But where that cannot be done then it may be necessary to 
level the hill and raise the valley. 
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‘¢ But the levelling of roads, besides comprising in it what will 
already have suggested itself to every reader’s mind, the reduction 
of our high or hilly roads ; besides this, the levelling of roads in- 
cludes in it, what is of scarcely less moment—the elevation of our 
low roads. Operations of the former kind are not unfrequently 
projected, and commenced (for they are seldom prosecuted to entire 
completion ;) but very few of the latter have hitherto been so much 
as thought of : although in some instances, from their antiquity, 
the quality of the adjacent soil, or of the materials employed in 
repairing them, our roads, needing perhaps elevation from their very 
commencement, are now sunk so far below the level of the surround- 
ing country, that hunting parties have been known to leap over 
loaded waggons in their passage through some of them, without 
experiencing the slightest obstruction. 

‘‘ An important improvement of the great Western roads, at 
about the seventh or eighth mile stone from Loudon, was not long 
since effected by elevating it for a considerable distance, several 
feet above its previous level. In removing the summits of the two 
main hills on the London and Dover roads, works which have for 
some time past been in progress, the raising of the road where it 
enters the adjoining vallies, has been partially attempted. Among 
undertakings of this description upon our principal roads, may also 
be mentioned a causeway of considerable altitude, and altogether 
of a very imposing appearance, which softens the descent, and crosses 
the valley, on the north side of the great chalk hill, near Dunstable, 
Upon the whole, however, the elevation of old and approved lines 
of roads, much as it may be indicated by their nearly subterranean 
progress in some parts of the country, by their liability in others to 
frequent inundation, or by their proximity, as has just been in- 
stanced, to violent hills—under these, or under any circumstances, 
their elevation is a thing searcely ever contemplated ; and though 
in the case of lowering neighbouring hills, especially, materials are 
by that very operation abundantly supplied for raising the road in 
the adjoining hollows, this simple aud every way beneficial arrange- 
ment, is too often heedlessly overlooked. 

** Of the attempts that have hitherto been made at improving our 
roads by lowering hills, most of them, it is to be regretted, have 
proved in a great measure abortive. They have failed, as has 
already been remarked, because they have not been sufficiently 
persevered in. In these cases, then, what it remains for us to do, Is 
to resume our labours, and further to prosecute what has been wisely 
begun. 

‘* But the hills that have been partially reduced, are as nothing 
in number compared to those of which no reduction whatever has 
been hitherto attempted. Here evils without mitigation assail the 
traveller; and unquestionably it is this class of the improvements 
coming under the preseut division of the subject, which most im- 
peratively requires to be undertaken. 

‘* For proofs of ove part or another of the preceding statement, 
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the writer can confidently appeal to some of the counties most con- 
tiguous to the metropolis; for instance, to the roads of Kent, Sus- 
sex, and Hampshire. Also to the roads of a large proportion of 
Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, and indeed to the majority of the roads 
of the whole of the West of England, The uumber and the 
violence of the hills that occur in all these parts of the country, are 
so notorious as to be proverbial. Many of the roads of Oxford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, and Northamptonshire, might be further 
levelled with the greatest advantage. ‘As it is, the principal towns 
of these counties, like almost all those situated in the south and 
western districts just mentioned, maintain their intercourse with 
each other, and even with the metropolis, over hills of very dangerous 
degrees of declivity. Still nearer home the writer may instance 
the two divisions of the great North road, which are absolutely little 
more than a regular—an almost graduated succession of violent 
hills and hollows; of the steepest acclivites and of the most abrupt 
descents.” 


The immense sums of money which are at present raised for 
the repairs of the roads, certainly might, if properly applied, 
keep them in sufficient repair. The following is a detail which 
truly astonishes one. 


«© The reader will bear in mind that it has been stated on the 
authority of several parliamentary Reports, that the annual cost of 
maintaining some of our roads, repaired as they now are, exceeds 
considerably one thousand pounds per mile. ‘The tolls levied on 
the great Eastern road, as it approaches London, amount, the writer 
believes, to 1300/. per mile per annum, The sum at which the tolls 
of the Lambeth Marsh-gate, aud of five or six cross bars immediately 
contiguous, have been let within the last two years—a sum it is to 
be remembered, exclusive, as is usual, of the expenses of collection 


was per Annum. 
£9,210 
Of the Newington, Camberwell, Kennington Common, 

Vauxhall, Kingston, and Croydon Gates . - 14,310 
Of the Southwark road to Deptford - - - 3.000 
Of the Hackney Gates - - - - + - 4,355 
Of the Stamford Hill Gate and 5 Cross Bars - 10,540 


Of the Highgate and Whetstone Trust - -~— - 15,245 
Of the Mary-le-bone Gates - - . - - 3,640 
Of the Kilburn and Edgware Gates - - - 2,935 
Of the Kensington Gates and Bars - - - 13,100 


“« It may hence be very safely assumed that most of our main 
roads—at least as they draw near to the metropolis, cost annually 
to repair, from seven hundred to eight hundred pounds per mile ; 
and these roads, as the writer has before noticed, besides being at 
all times the heaviest, are not unfrequently some of the most 
execrable in the country. 
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** Now will it be believed that this character could hold good of 
these roads, and that the expense at which they were maintained, 
would be allowed to be so enormous, while at a distance not exceed- 
ing one hundred and twenty —one hundred—the writer believes he 
may say, at a distance not exceeding even thirty miles, there were 
roads as excellent as these are execrable ; roads calculated to sustain 
trafic upon them to any extent ; and the cost of which, from the 
same caure—the superiority of the materials of which they were 
constructed—the cost of which, so far from amounting to many 
hundred ,ounds, did not exceed the insignificant sum of thirty-two 
pounds per nile.” 


However, if the system of Mr. Me Adams be pursued, we 
Shall no longer perceive that waste of valuable materials which 
is now observable. Much may undoubtedly be done by local 
exertion, were not those exertions frequently opposed by the 
pride or the prejudice of some in the neighbourhood. The laws 
already enacted are quite sufficient if they were enforced, and 
nothing will enforce them but an independent association such 
as we have suggested. It would indeed be well worth the 
while of the coach proprietors themselves to unite together for 
an end so manifestly advantageous to themselves. And Mr. 
Wickens by this short exposure of the present defective state 
of the roads, and particularly of their want of sufficient width, 
has done general service. We hope those who have the power 
will endeavour to remove the complaint. 
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A Letter on our Agricultural Distresses, their Causes and Re- 
medies ; accompanied with Tables and Copper-plate Charts, 
shewing and comparing the Prices of Wheat, Bread, and La- 
bour, from 1565 to 1821. Addressed to the Lords and Com- 
mons. By William Playfair. Pp. 72. Sams, London. 1821. 


Tue abilities of Mr, Playfair as a political financier will neces- 
sarily attract attention to every thing he may publish. In_ this 
letter he has certainly brought fcrward some calculations 
which fairly prove how little taxes and poor’s-rates have ef- 
fected the present agricultural distress ; but he has been more 
happy iu pointing out some of the causes than in proposing a 
remedy. We shall lay before vur readers his statements, and 
they will be surprized and instructed by the result. Mr. P. 
first assumes that there are forty millions of acres cultivated 
in the kingdom, and that the poor’s-rates amount to tep mil- 
lions annually, of which the agriculturist pays half. Now we 
believe the sum raised is according to the late parliamentary 
seturns not more than eight millions, and therefore no person 
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can hesitate admitting that the agriculturist does not pay more 
than five. This sum on forty millions of acres comes just to 
two shillings and six-pence per acre on the average. It is 
true in some places where a manufacture has failed, instances 
of sixteen or twenty shillings in the pound may be found, But 
evidently the whole sum raised averages only two shillings and 
sixpence per acre. The assessed taxes for the whole kingdom 
amount to six millions and a quarter, of which the greater 
proportion falls on the wealthy and the inhabitants of towns, 
who are half the population of the country, and therefore two 
millions are the most that can be put down tothe agriculturist. 
Now add the poor’s-rates, five millions, to the assessed taxes, 
two millions, this joint amount, seven millions, is what- the 
agriculturist pays, which is just three shillings and sixpence an 
acre on an average, a sum too trifling to have caused the pre- 
sent distress. But this distress may be attributed to two 
causes, one of which is well stated by Mr. P. as follows: 


‘© During the artificially high prices in the time of the war, when 
the navy and army and some of the colonies were to be supplied, 
and immense sums were paid to contractors for all kinds of stores ; 
when small é¢conomy was neglected, the farmers got into an expen- 
sive mode of cultivation,* and the habits and practices that then 
prevailed are not yet got rid of. They were too indolent and too 
vreat men to carry their produce to market; and a set of middle 
nen, or intermediate dealers, started up, who took from them all 
their trouble of selling, and with it a considerable part of their 
profit.” 

‘© When the wheat that grew on one acre was manufactured into 
bread, and cost the consumers 45]., the farmers were still keeping 
back their stock from the market, with a hope to get higher prices, 
aud the dealers in flour assisted them in their unfeeling enterprise ; 
but when the tide turned, aud the current set in in another direc- 
tion, the fariners were in haste to sell, and the dealers, in order to 





“© * The facility with which people get money leads to expensive 
habits, and want of economy with the great majority of the peo- 
ple; and farmers are not less liable to fall into such errors than 
other men, though, very unfortunately, they suffer more for it than 
any other class, as the gains on a farm depend mainly on the atten. 
tion of the master, and the exertion both of his skill and industry, 
A manufacturer may reduce his business to such rule and order, 
that he may get rich, though he pays little attention to the details, 
That is, indeed, a dangerous experiment, but still 1t often suc. 
ceeds; with the farmer, never. His business does not admit of 
short regular accounts ; it is not a matter of uniform routine, which 
once put in traiv, goes on like a machine.” 
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make them reduce their prices, were in no haste to buy, so that 
the prices have come down more than, from the natural course of 
things, they ought to have done.”* 


Another cause unnoticed by our author is the greater quan- 
tity of produce now brought to market. The high prices 
caused wonderful exertions, not only in England but in Scot- 
land and in Ireland. Hence we have constantly at the Lon- 
don corn-markets considerable cargoes from both those coun- 
tries, a circumstance formerly unknown. ‘The man is yet alive 
who sent the first load of wheat from Ireland to England, and 
narrowly escaped having his house pulled down for the at- 
tempt. Now, if that island could be reduced toa state of 
tranquillity, its produce would entirely obviate any future pro- 
bability of wanting supplies from the continent. Besides 
wheat, provisions of all sorts were produced in such abundance, 
that at this time, when the demand has so much diminished, 
the prices have fallen far below the expense of production. In 
the end of October Irish bacon of the first quality might be 
purchased in London at 25s. per cwt. The same occurs with 
respect to potatoes, which may now be bought in Essex at 12d. 
per bushel ; some very good have been sold as low as 8d. The 
quantity of produce exceeds the consumption. For the high 
prices not only stimulated agriculturists to cultivate land 
hitherto neglected, but also to crop the cultivated Jand on su- 
perior principles. Fallows are in many districts never seen, 
and every where recur less frequently. Once land was fallowed 
every third year; if now on an average it is practised every 
sixth, this alteration would be equivalent to the addition of 
one-sixth part of the whole number of arable acres. From 
these causes then combined, the present depression is the na- 
tural consequence, and as farmers will cease to grow articles, 
or cultivate land which does not pay, the evil will gradually 
correct itself. Still there are some farther statements of Mr. 
Playfair’s which deserve our attention. 


‘© The produce of an acre of wheat, which, is it fair to reckon, 
at three quarters and a half; at 53s. (the present price,) is still 





* «© Would it be believed that such a complete robbery of the 
farmers and the public takes piace, without even being noticed, 
while the poor’s-rate and king’s taxes are so clamorously arraigned 
as the cause of so much misery. The same practices prevail with 
cattle-dealers, who, of all living animals, are themselves the most 
voracious. ‘They now hold the farmers down in the same way that 


the gentlemen in the corn-trade do,” 
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above gl., but the price of the loaves amount to 161, 13s, 3d., only ; 
31. 8s. 3d. of which goes to the baker, so the matter is thus: 

For the wheat onanacre .. ve ‘6 ~~ £9 5 6 
Baker, for baking os - i “ - $8 3 


#€1213 9 
400 Loaves, at 10d. ,. _ 1613 8 


The question is, who gets this? .. - op, 2. Ese 

«* Thus, nearly 41. an acre go to the intermediate dealers, which 
is equal to four times the advaneed rent and taxes, It will bea 
large allowance to suppose 11. 1s. goes for carriage and other ex- 
pences, between the sale of the corn and the purchase of the flour, 
so that 2]. 18s. will still remain to the dealers, which is 16s. a 
quarter, or more than one-third of the price of the grain ! 

‘‘ The farmer wants money, and the dealer gives it to him for 
his grain; buying very naturally as cheap as he can, aud taking 
every advantage of the farmer’s necessity, He grinds the wheat, 
after grinding the farmer, and as the bakers want credit, he sells 
to them very naturally as dear as he can, taking advantage of their 
wants also; by this means he easily gets 20 or 25 per cent. more 
than he should do, or than he could do if the bakers did not want 
credit, This is proved without any calculations of mine, or any 
possibility of doubt, by the plain fact that the ready-money 
bakers, who have of late risen up, sel] bread for 8d. for which the 
regular bakers demand 104d., which makes 31. 15s. on 400 loaves ; 
and as even the ready-money bakers must pay for the flour with some 
profit to the dealer, [ think that my calculation is by no means an 
exaggerated one. 

‘+ But this is notall, for as the ready-money bakers make an 
allowance of about 10 per cent. to chandlers’ shops, they in fact 
can sell the loaves for 74d.* Now as those bakers are doubtless 
paid both for the materials and the expence of baking, there is no 
doubt but that at the present price of wheat, 73d, is a fair price 
for the quartern loaf, and such used to be the proportion till about 
sixty years ago, when the proportion between the price of the 
quarter of wheat and the sack of flour began to alter, and from 





«¢ * This price confirms my mind in the belief that 120 loaves 

are produced from one quarter of wheat. 

The price of wheat is 28 an i. te oo 

‘To this add baking a sack and half of fine flour 149s. 

72s. Od. 

This sum the baker must get*for his loaves; and 120 multiplied 
by 7} produces 870 pence, or 72s. 6d. So that even at that low 
price the baker is fully puid. This 870 is conformable to Lord So- 
merville’s calculation.” 
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being about two-thirds of the price of the quarter of wheat, flour 
rose to be nearly equal to it, and I remember one time during the 
war, the sack of flour was 4s, dearer than the quarter of wheat! !” 


If Mr. P. has rated the average produce of wheat too high 
at 34 quarters per acre, still the result remains the same, that 
the bakers sell at 103d. the quartern loaf, which should be sold 
at 74d., thus making an undue profit of 38d. per quartern, 
nearly 33 per cent., which profit in fact goes not to them, but 
to the middle man,—the flour factors’ It is curious to observe 
the management of bakers inthe country. We know an in- 
stance where they might procure the best wheat from their 
nearest neighbours, and have it ground under their own in- 
spection at adjacent mills, yet they all, and there are many of 
them, purchase their flour from distant factors. It is not dif- 
ficult to conjecture their reasons. The flour they purchase is 
not the flour of wheat alone, but containing it in different pro- 
portions, as circumstances will permit. ‘They could not near 
home mix these different articles without the probability of a 
discovery. But they come unsuspectedly ready mixed in the 
sacks of the factors. No man who has paid any personal at- 
tention to this subject, but must be aware that scarcely one- 
third wheat-flour enters into the composition of a quartern- 
loaf. This is one evil which might be got rid of by the means 
of chemical tests, and the punishment for substituting beans 
and peas for wheat aided by potatoes and potash, should be very 
severe. Mr. P. recommends a measure which would render it 
unnecessary for the bakers to take long credit of the factors, 
and which, by enabling them to go to market with ready mo- 
ney, would place them in the situation of the present cheap 
bakers. ‘This is, to declare by an act of parliament all debts 
for flour or bread of more than two months standing irrecover- 
able at law. But this is a step unusual in England, and would 
scarcely be submitted to. A better proposal is, to set the 
assize of bread from the price of wheat, and not of flour, by 
which the price of the loaf would be regulated without the 
iniquitous additions of the middle man. This mode we think 
would sufficiently guard against that evil, but would probably 
induce a worse mixture than before. 

Mr. Playfair has added to his Letter three charts, the first 
shewing the variations of the price of a quarter of wheat and 
the wages per week of a good mechanic from 1565 to 1821, 
The second shews the price of the quartern-loaf and it varia- 
tions, from 1740 to 1821 ; and the third gives the value of the 
quarter of wheat in shillings, and in days’ wages of a good 
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mechanic, from 1565 to 1821. These charts are exceedingly 
curious, and their results perfectly unexpected, we are certain, 
to most of our readers, particularly the conclusions drawn from 
the last. These we shall give in the words of our author. 


** Ist. It will be seen, from: inspecting the tables and charts. 
that at presenta good workman, such as a journeyman carpenter, 
smith, or shoemaker, or such other trades, may, with ten days’ 
wages, purchase a quarter of wheat. 

‘© od. That during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, (which are 
now considered asthe plenteous and happy days of Eugland,) it 
required 73 days’ wages of such workmen to purchase a quarter 
of wheat. 

“ 3d. That during the first thirty years of the reign of George 
IIT. wheat was in money cheaper than during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and, as compared with the wages of labour, less than half the 
price, 

*© 4th. That from 1715, the first year of George I., till 1780, 
wheat was cheaper in money than it had been for 150 years before. 

« 5th. That even during the last war, wheat, when compared 
with the wages of labour, was cheaper than in the days of Eli- 
zabeth. 

“« 6th. By the chart avd tables of wheat and bread, from the 
year 1735, it will appear that the proportion of prices has varied, 
and that frauds have been introduced, which rob the grower and 
consumer to a greater amount than the rent of the land on which 
the corn grows,” 


Thus, supposing a good mechanic to earn Gs. per day, the 
scale stands thus, 


1600, with 73. days’ labour. 
1625, — 372 
1650, 43 
1675, 38 
1700, 35 
1725, 234 
1750, 17 
1775, 14 
1800, 144 
1820, 14 
1821, 0 

«* Had the regulation of the price of labour by the price of 
wheat, which is a favourite plan of many intelligent perrons, 
taken place, a good workman must now only have had jod,a 
day, or the wheat must have risen to 18l. 4s. the quarter, ia order 
that the same proportion might have been preserved as in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth ! 

“« As itis very evident that neither the one nor the other of 
these prices would do, it is plain that no system can be more con- 


‘© From 1565 
1600 

1625 

1650 

1675 

1700 

1725 

—— 1750 


—— 1775 


—— 1800 


| | fll ttits 
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trary io the nature of things, such as they are in real life. The 
question then, so long entertained amongst political economists, 
may be considered at set at rest. If men lived. on bread alone, 
and wanted nothing else, the plan might answer, but even then 
there would be a fresh difficulty, for if 73 days were required to 
earn # quarter of wheat, could a working man maintain a family on 
bread? By the Assize Table 93 quartern loaves are produced 
from the quarter of wheat; but as there are seven days in the 
week, and a man only labours in six, twelve days should be added 
to the 73, making 85 that the family must subsist on 93 quartern 
loaves, which is impossible, even if rent, fire, and clothes were out 
of question. 

« How thea did the working man doin Queen Elizabeth's 
time ? That is a question not very easy to answer, but certainly 
he and his family could not eat wheaten bread, yet those are still 
termed ‘ the happy days of good Queen Bess ! Here we get from 
one dilemma into another, which, indeed, is but too often the result 
in seeking to come at facts. 


‘ *Tis but to know how little can be known.’ 


‘¢ There were no potatoes in those days, and other sorts of grain 
probably bore nearly the same proportion to the price of wheat that 
they do now; so that the only answer that can be given is, that the 
condition of the working classes must now be far better than it 
was then, so far as being better consists in eating farinaceous 
food. It is not directly to the purpose of this investigation, 
though as a collateral circumstance it 1s well enough to observe, 
that as the garden fruits, now so essential to the comforts even of 
the poorer classes, were unknown in England in that good queen’s 
days, (her table was supplied from Flanders,) the poorer classes 
must therefore, in respect to eatables, have been in a situation, 
that most of the present clamourers would not envy, if they could 
but be convinced of what the change is that has actually taken 
place within the last 200 years. 

‘¢ It issurprising how little use is derived from a knowledge of 
facts, when no comparison is drawn between them. Facts sepa- 
rately appear to be like diamonds in a rude state, they neither serve 
for ornament nor use. 

** It is one of the great causes of discontent and dissatisfaction 
at the present time, that the people are made to believe, that in 
the times of Queen Elizabeth there was much more comfort and 
happiness ;, now if happiness is measured by plenty, (that is within 
the reach of the working class to purchase,) those were not happy 
times. If happiness consists in being free, those were by no means 
happy times; yet, for all that, people persist in believing that they 
were happy times ! 

‘© Men are become credulous when discontent is to arise from 
what is told them, and quite incredulous when they are offered 

any comfort.” 
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We apprehend many will be astonished at this information. 
But we remember eating when young bread nearly black, where 
loaves of that kind are not now to beseen. We remember 
an old man informing us, that when he was young he broke 
his bread with an axe, and soaked it in water before his teeth 
could make any impression upon it; and, we believe the same 
is now the case in many parts of Germany and Russia. If 
our present grumblers could only be persuaded of these truths, 
if they could only know what much superior comforts they 
enjoy to those of their ancestors, it might serve to make them 
grateful to God and obedient to man. 

From these extracts the value of this little publication will 
easily appear. It does not, indeed, propose any measure by 
which the distress of late experienced can be abated, but 
it clearly shews what are not the causes of that distress, the 
poor’s-rates and taxes, as have been generally supposed. The 
true causes are undoubtedly these, the superabundance of pro- 
duce, the idle and extravagant habits of modern farmers, and 
the change—the forced change, from a paper to a metallic cur- 
rency. All these have operated together. But we trust that 
the worst is over, and that a gradual improvement will now 
take place, and we recommend Mr, Playfair’s tract to the 
attentive perusal of our agricultural and political financiers. 


P.S, It appears from the public papers that Mr. Coke’s 
tenants did not pay up their rents on the last pay-day to the 
amount of 20,0001. deficiency. If Mr. C. or any other land- 
lord will adopt smaller farms, and engage tenants who can live 
without claret and a close carriage, such ruinous deficiencies 
will never be experienced. 





~ om 


The Rambles of my Uncle. 12mo. pp. 164. Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. London. 1821. 


Tuis is a paltry attempt at imitation, and Sterne is the model ; 
but the admirers of that original and eccentric writer will find 
none of his genius: none of his flashes of wit, which “ set 
the table in a roar,” none of his pathetic touches which come 
home to the heart—in the “ Rambles of my Uncle.” 

Mr, Sandy is a poor curate; who had to maintain a wife and 
three children in the metropolis, on a stipend of eighty pounds 
a year. Discontented with his lot, and doubting how his 
children were to be brought up and educated, he thinks every 
body happier than himself, and—but ‘* my Uncle” shall tell 
the reason of his rambles in his own words. 
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‘¢ How quick the transition, my soul, from this world to the 
next! Then why are mortals so foolishly anxious about the trifles 
of life? What folly, cried I rising, and stirring the fire. [sat 
me down again. The reflection did not make me easier. Is there 
a greater proof of inconsistency on this globe than myself ? Why 
did I continue the soliloguy ?—for I blushed with shame at the 
truth of my own observation: and taking down a rusty hat from off 
the peg on which Trueman, my faithful old servant, had carefully 
huug it, [ observed it appeared with stronger marks of age than [ 
did. 1 did not think it would degrade me. Upon my head { put 
it, determining to take a ramble, and inquire of the countenance 
of every oneI should meet whether he were happy. If I can meet 
a happy man, I will ask of him the invaluable receipt, and my cares 


will be ended, 















* THE DOOR. 

«* Before I could set my foot over the threshold to put this wise 
scheme in execution, my wife took hold of my arm, inquiring, with 
tender anxiety, if I would return to dinner. Forgetting all. the 
beauty with which she was drest when she met me at the altar, and 
so cheerfully vowed to love and obey, I hastily snatched my arm 
from her, and tartly replied, * I have no time to eat.) She meekly 
withdrew. My heart smote me for my unkindness to the woman 
who had so sweetly smoothed many a rugged scene of my life. I 
returned, and found her sitting in a pensive menner,—bher head sup- 
ported by her hand. She was weeping ;_ and looked like the blush- 
ing rose-bud laden with the dew of evening. ‘ Julia,’ I said, ‘ for- 
‘ give thy tyrant—-let not another crystal drop add fresh torment 
to the bosom already filled with care and discontent.—I am going 
to seek for that treasure, called happiness, and if I should find it, 
will return with it to thee—therefore dine cheerfully by thyself ; 
and if I be not at home by supper, go to bed and sleep in peace; 
for no harm will happen unto me.’ I once more left my house— 
and before I could reach Hyde Park, whither I designed to ramble, 
every scene of my past life was called to remembrance.” 
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*¢ My Uncle” treats us with his reflections upon the various 
characters he meets with in his walk—or as he sentimentally 
terms it—“ rambles.’ The following is a specimen of vulgar 
prejudice and wholesale calumny. For every man knows that 
the British merchant is not the character here described. 


« THE MERCHANT. 

** He is a merchant, for traffic is written upon his forehead—and 
anxiety hangs upon his brow. He is too anxious about the affairs of 
the world to enjoy many of its sweets. The riches of the east are 
his treasures—and the storms of the ocean his torment. His thoughts 
are. constantly employed about getting money—and he is a stranger 
to all the soft delights of life. Benevolence and love never animate his 
bosom. * Thata man should think he was only made to buy and 
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‘ sell—-without once reflecting on the shortness and uncertainty of 
‘ lus existence—when, perhaps a slip—or an accidental fall from 
‘ the very ship which brings his treasures—may terminate his span 
* of life—and he can buy and sell no more,’ For strange and un- 
accountable are sometimes the vagaries of that dreadful personage 
death. 

“* [ thank my good father, that he did not coufine me to the 
slavish occupation of a merchant—and for chusing me an emplvy- 
ment which gives me an opportunity of enjoying life, as prudence 
and religion should direct.” 


This is a fair specimen of that canting sensibility which seeks 
to convert rich men into monsters, and to represent the pursuits 
of wealth as incompatible with the finer feelings, and destruc- 
tive to the charities and sensibilities of the human heart. An 
idea so erroneous ought to be exposed wherever met with. We 
do not, however, impute any ill intention to * my Uncle,” who 
seems, at least, an harmless being; but he has certainly fallen 
into a mistake which it is our duty to correct. 

[n Sterne’s rambles, nature and probability were never out- 
raged ; * my Uncle,” however, is not so observant on this head. 
We shall give another extract to prove our assertion. 


‘© THE MILLINER’S SHOP. 

“« ¢ ‘Tis a genteel ribbon,’ said 1, ‘and I will buy it for my 
‘ Julia :—nor is that the only treasure I shall have purchased in my 
‘ ramble—for I shal] carry home more wisdom than [ brought out,’ 
[ went into the shop—the mistress of it was drest out much finer 
than any of her dolls—and nearly represented that curious one in 
the possession of Mr. George Alexander Stevens.—‘ Cut me five 
yards of this ribbon,’ said I—she sent a pretty girl, who was her 
apprentice, to serve me. 

‘“ THE MILLINER’'S 'PRENTICE. 

“ ¢ Thou art handsomer than the ribbon, child,’ said I, ‘ and I 
think that it is a beauty, or it should not be bound round the 
head of my Julia—that blush would excel the rose of spring— 
be not ashamed—lI wish thou wert not placed in this shop—flate 
tery is dangerous to youth.’—* Since you wish the girl were not 
exposed to flattery, why do you address it to ber,’ cried her mis- 
tress. * May no one,’ replied I, * flatter her with a worse design— 
‘ | am a serious man, and have no heart to give her—neither do I 
‘ wish for her’s—may her mind be as beauteous as her person, and 
‘she will outshine your patroness, Madame Fashion.— Fare the 
well, sweet maid,’ said 1; * thy dawn of beauty promises many 
‘ revolving years ere its lustre fade—mayst thou take prudence and 
‘ virtue for thy guides to direct thee through the mazy paths of life 
‘—and may thy mistress’s customers be all the votaries of honour— 
‘ then, as the bee gathers honey from every flower, thou wilt gather 
‘instruction from every tongue.’ She made me the curtesy of 
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homiulity—and her eyes thanked me more than her curtesy—the 
drop of gratitude trembled in them.” 


The man who should go intoa milliner’s shop and talk in 
this way, would be set down either as a fool or mad. 

Many other inconsistencies appear in “‘ my Uncle ;” such as 
giving one person a guinea-—relieving another beggar with gold 
—going into a tavern and taking his pint of wine—paying the 
debt of a poor man who was going to prison for ten pounds— 
and keeping two servants, a man and woman—besides his wife 
and three children—and yet he had an income only of eighty 
pounds per annum. ‘To be sure the scene of his rambles is 
laid in the last reign ; but we are not aware of any period with- 
in the last half century, when all these things could have been 
done in London with such a sum. 

Our readers may perhaps be gratified by the information, that 
‘“ my Uncle” returned to his Julia at night—at least twelve 
pounds poorer than he left her in the morning—but he had 
acquired content. 

In due course he went another * ramble” which extended to 
two days: but we really do not think it worth while transcrib- 
ing any more of his sensibility run mad. We can only express 
our astonishment, that in an age like the present, any man 
should write, or bookseller publish, a work so jejune and unin- 
teresting as “ the Rambles of my Uncle.” We trust the latter 
has not done it on his own account—if he has we wish him joy 


of his bargain. 
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Hints, humbly submitted to Commentators, and more especially to 
such as have written elaborate Dissertations on the Prophecies 
of Daniel, and the Revelation of St. John. By William 
Witherby. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and Seeley, Fleet 
Street, London. 1821. 


Tue important works of Hales and Faber on the prophetic 
parts of Scripture, together with many other eminent divines, 
have greatly elucidated many parts, and shewn the completion 
of predictions heretofore considered obscure and incompre- 
hensible. On subjects so abstruse, that a difference of opi- 
nion should obtain, cannot but be a matter of just expectation, 
and therefore we should treat such differences merely as mattet 
of inquiry. Yet such a measure of gentleness can scarcely 
be extended to Mr. Witherby, who has published this pamphlet 
of about four sheets, to advocate the crudest idea which could, 
at this period at least, enter into the noddle of any Interpreter. 
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He will have it, that in the prophecies of Daniel, and in the 
Revelations, the words Day, Times, and Years, are to be lite- 
rally taken. Thus he argues : 


‘* There are few Books which have more attracted the attention 
of the devout and learned, than the prophecies of Daniel and the 
Revelations, and, however commentators may differ from each other 
in the supposed fulfilment of the prophecy they refer to, they uni- 
formly proceed upon that mode of interpretation which arises from 
some given data, from whence they calculate a certain number of 
what is termed prophetical years,—calling a day a year.” 


Again, 


«* Now it seems deserving attention whether there is sufficient 
ground, from the single text of Ezekiel, iv. 6, to raise ‘a structure 
which entirely removes the words of Scripture. The word day 
arises in the 2d chapter of Genesis, ‘‘ And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made: and he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which he had made.’ ver.2. And 
avain In chap. ix. 28 and 29; * And Noah lived after the flood 
three hundred and fifty years. And all the days of Noah were 
nine hundred and fifty years : and he died.” And again in Exodus: 
‘And Moses said, Eat that to-day; for to-day is a sabbath unto 
the Lord: to-day ye shall not find it in the field. Six days ye 
shall gather it; but on the seventh day, which is the sabbath, in 
it there shall be none. And it came to pass, that there went out 
some of the people on the seventh day for to gather, and they 
found none, And the Lord said unto Moses, How long refuse ye 
to keep my commandments and my laws? See, for that the Lord 
hath given you the sabbath, therefore he giveth you ov the sixth 
day the bread of two days ; abide ye every man in his place, let 
no man go out of his place on the seventh day. So the people 
rested on the seventh day.’ Exodus, xvi. 25—30. And again, 
Exod. chap. xii, ‘ Now the svjouruing of the children of Israel, 
who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred and thirty years. And it 
came to pass at the end of the four hundred and thirty years, even 
the self-same day, it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord 
went out from the land of Egypt. It is a night to be mueh ob- 
served unto the Lord for bringing them out from the land of 
Evypt: this is that night of the Lord to be observed of all the 
children of Israel in their generations.’ ver 40—49. 

‘<The words day and year have, in these texts, their true and 
appropriate meaning ; it therefore beeomes an assurance to us, 
that the words day and year have their true and appropriate mean- 
ing in all other parts of Scripture, ¢ For I testify unto every man 
that heareth the words of the prophecy of this book, if any man 
shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book : and if any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his 
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part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from 
the things which are written in this book.’ Rev, xxii. 18, 19. 
These are awful words. They surely have an immediate reference 
to the altering any description of time found in sacred Scripture, 
and more especially so in reference to Daniel and the Revelations. 
There seems a prophetic fulfilment of this awful injunction, by the 
many visionary calculations so continually issuing from the press.” 


And again, 


«© From all these texts it seems, that when the Gospel! of the 
Kingdom has been preached in all the world, then will the end 
come; then will Daniel stand in his lot ; then may we consider the 
times of the Gentiles will have become fulfilled. And the close of 
this end, we seem led to suppose, is the time of the manifestation 
of Anti-Christ, who has power given him to continue forty and two 
mouths, the same period of time as the witnesses prophecy in sack- 
cloth, and which in Daniel, xii. 7, is described as a time, times, 
and an half, that is forty-two months, or three years and an half. 
For we must consider that bishop Newton is correct in what he 
notices, that the word times signifies years. This appears, Daniel 
iv. 16, in reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s malady, ‘ Let his heart 
be changed from man’s, and let a beast’s heart be given unto him ; 
and let seven times pass over him.’ It is on all hands allowed, that 
the malady of Nebuchadnezzar was seven years. Josephus himself 
so considers it, vol. i. 411; for he returned to his kingdoin on the 
removal of his malady. ‘ And at the end of the days I, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, lifted up mine eyes unto heaven, and mine understand- 
ing returned unto me, and I blessed the most High, and I praised 
and honoured him that liveth for ever, whose dominion is an ever- 
lasting dominion, and his kingdom is from generation to generation,’ 
Daniel, iv.34. Here the word times has a definite meaning, as the 
seven times referred to in the next clearly began and ended in the 
life-time of one man. We have, therefore, every reason to conclude, 
that both Josephus and bishop Newton are correct in what they say, 
that the word times means years ; aud from this we are led to conr- 
clude, that the same expression in the 12th chapter hasa similar 
meaning, Thus all we find described at the close of the Book of 
Daniel, from chap. xi. 21, to chap. xii. 1, 13, is in reference to the 
time of theend. ‘* And when he shall have accomplished to scatter 
the power of the holy people, all these things shall be finished.’ 
This being the case, how, in sound judgment, can any one consider 
that the fo irty-two months’ power, described, Rev. xiii. 5, as the 
time of Anti-Christ, and the one thousand two hundred and three- 
score days, Rev. xi. 3, the time of the witnesses proplesying in 
sackcloth, the forty-two months that the holy city is trodden down 
of the Gentiles, Rev. xi. 2, and the three days and a half, during 
which time the dead bodies of the witnesses lie unburied in Jeru- 
salem, Rev. xi. 8 ?-—We say, it seems most astonishing how, in 
sound judgment any one can consider these expressions otherwise 
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than according to the plain and direct words of the text. And 
that they will take place at the time of the end seems most obvious.” 


Against all this childish waste of words, we shall just oppose 
the Reductio ad Absurdum. 

In Ch. ix. v. 24, 25, &c., the angel informs Daniel that 
from the going forth of the commandment to rebuild the city 
of Jerusalem, to the appearance or death of the Messiah, would 
be 70 weeks,—that is, something less than a year and an half, 
if literally understood, according to our egregious author. But 
the city was completely finished at least 400 years before the 
birth of our Lord. Ohe jam satis. 








A Voyage to Africa, including a Narrative of an Embassy to 
one of the intertor Kingdoms, in the year 1820 ; with Remarks 
on the Course and Termination of the Niger, and other prin- 
cipal Rivers in that Country. By W. Hutton, late acting 
Consul for Ashantee, and an oficer in the African Company’s 
Service. 8vo. Pp. 448. Longman and Co. 1821. 


Every thing connected with Western Africa will, at this 
moment, be received by the public with very deep interest. 
Even Bowdich’s heavy quarto, disfigured as it is with pedantry 
and affectation of style, has been read with advantage ; but we 
hail with feelings of unmixed pleasure the modest volume now 
before us. The author relates simply what he saw, without 
embellishment or exaggeration, and he has viewed the country 
with a statesman’s and a patriot’s eye. The characters of the 
natives are described with the fidelity of one whose great object 
was to benefit his country. He has opened new prospects in 
which industry may find ample employment, and certain advan- 
tage to a very considerable part of our overcharged population. 
In his embassy to the King of Ashantee he has largely availed 
himself of this knowledge of the natives, and by the modest 
demeanour of himself and his companions, has ensured to us 
the friendship of the most powerful monarch of Western Africa, 
who has promised to aid us with his troops, if necessary, to 
explore the Niger and the other large rivers of that mine of 
wealth, which waits only to be opened by British industry, 
British capital, and British valour. 

There are so many interesting anecdotes illustrative of the 
character of this people, that we know not which to select. The 
following, however, we cannot avoid quoting. It relates to the 
declining influence of the Moors at Ashartee, a circumstance 
extremely to be wished, on account of their enmity to Europeans. 
We cannot do better than give Mr. Hutton’s own words. “ In 
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the late battle between the Ashantees and Buntakoos, when the 
balls were flying about rather briskly, Baba, (the Chief Moor) 
skulked out of the battle and was not to be found until it was 
over; when it is said the king reproached him thus:—‘ How 
can you expect that I can have faith in your fetish,* if you are 
afraid of the balls yourself.’ The character of the King of 
Ashantee is given in colours which will raise this polished savage 
in the estimation of European diplomacy, but we must refer 
to the volume itself for these various traits, and hasten to the 
most useful part of the work, which is the author’s suggestions 
for the exploration of these noble rivers, which roll in neglected 
magnificence over Pactolian sands, through this land of abun- 
dant wealth. We will not encumber our critique with more of 
the gratification which we have received from these travels, but 
hasten to quote the chapter on the means of turning to advan- 
tage the suggestions which he has so patriotically thrown out ; 
and sure we are that our readers will agree with us, that the 
volume is a valuable present to the industry and capital of the 


British merchant. 


“So many theoretical opinions have been hazarded as regards the 
course aud termination of the Niger, that it only remains to be 
practically decided which of those opinions is correct. Some have 
supposed that this great river is absorbed by hes others have en- 


deavoured to prove that the Nile and the Niger are one and the 


same river, and various conjectures have been offered from time to 
time, which still leaves us in the same incertitude upon this itte- 
resting subject ; but the clouds which have so long obscured this 
geographical problem, it is now hoped, will shortly be dissipated. 
“ Among all the hypotheses which have been sabmitted to the 
public, that which has lately been published by Mr. M‘Queen, 
carries with it the greatest probability of being correct ; not that 
I come to this conclusion from the facts so distinctly elucidated by 
that gentleman, but from various enquiries and observations during 
my residence in Africa, and particularly in my last visit to that 
country (before the publication by Mr. M‘Queen), I gave almost 
precisely the same opinion upon this subject, and stated it, in wri- 
ting, to the President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (Mr. 
Heur) Mackeuzie), who did me the honour to read it be fore that 
board iv April last. I have since seen Mr. M‘Queen’s publication, 
and read it with increased satisfaction from the circumstance of that 
gentleman's sentiments being so much in accordauce with my own, 
aud the whole of his arguments have tended to confirm the opinion 
I have long entertained ; namely, that the Niger terminates in the 
bights of Benin and Biafra. In support of this opinion, Mr. 
M:Quecu has so ably arranged the various authorities, both ancient 
and modern, that little now remains to be said upon the subject. 


ee —— 


* Fetish is any thing sacred, a charm or deity. 
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It may be proper, however, to notice two authorities which he quotes 
in support of this opiuion : the firstis Gregory of Abyssinia, who 
states, that flowing west from the Egyptian Nile, he says pointedly, 
« descendit enim versus regionem Elwah, et sic illabitur in mare 
magnum ; viz. Oceanum Occidentalem.’ The other is Mr. Roberts 
son, who states, ‘ that the natives on the coast of Benin and Biafra 
assert, that all the rivers in the Delta come from one great river, 
which descends from the north.’ 

‘¢ Indeed, although it is true that the Moors, whom I have met 
with at Coomassie and elsewhere, have invariably insisted on there 
being a communication hatehatio the Niger and the Nile, yet the 
natives on the coast positively state, that the rivers in the bights of 
Benin and Biafra are branches of the Niger, which tiey call Insu- 
kussey, or Insookassey, and which, in the Fantee and Ashantee 
languages, signifies Large Vater or Large River. 

‘© That such'was my opinion, I not only stated to Mr, Mackenzie, 
but also as long since as 1819, I wrote a letter to a ventleman, to 
be laid before Lord Bathurst, to the same effect, and sugyesting 
establishments on the rivers Volta, Lagos, and Formosa, as well as 
on the island of Feruando Po, which would cowmand an exclusive 
and extensive trade with all this part of Africa, and by which our 
merchandise could be transported into the very heart of that coun- 
try with facility and security. Much credit is due to Mr. M‘Queen 
for the able manner in which he has pointed out the advautages 
which would resalt from our taking possession of the island of 
Fernando Po, It is, however, but justice to others to observe, that 
he was by no means the first to suggest this, as uot only myself, but 
my respected frieuds, Sir Charles Mac Carthy and Mr. Roberteoa, 
submitted the same opinion long ago to His Majesty’ s government ; 
and Mr. Robertson, in 1819, arrived on the Gold Coast with 
three vessels, for the purpose of taking possession of this island, 
uuder the sanction of his Majesty's government; so that, im fact, 
this island would long since have been in the possession of a British 
merchant, had not the captain of ove of our sloops of war detained 
Mr, Robertson's vessels, with their cargoes, and sent them to Sierra 
Leone, under the following circumstances : 

** Mr. Robertson having taken on board his vessels a number of 
negroes on the windward coast of Africa, for the purpose of colo- 
nizing Fernando Po, fell in with the Morgiaua, at Cape Coast, ow bis 
way to take possession of that island ; and, in cousequence of those 
begroes expressing some doubt as to where Mr, Robertson was car- 
rylug them, the captain of the Morgiana detained the vessels, and 
sent them to Sierra Leone; and although they were ofterwhede li- 
berated, it ruined the voyage, and, for a ‘time, obliged the abandon- 
ment of the plan. 

‘¢ Whether the rivers which empty themselves into the bights of 
Benin and Biafra are outlets of the Niger or not, they ought at least 
to be explored, especially as this may be done at so small an ex- 
pense, aud with every prospect of success, It is indeed surprising, 
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with all the anxious curiosity which has so long been manifested 
respecting the Niger, that these rivers have never attracted the at- 
tention of the African Company, though they are situated only a 
few days’ sail from our settlements on the Gold Coast. How far 
this has been owing to the contracted means of the African Com- 
mittee, or to a want t of energy and zeal for the public service among 
the chief directors of their affairs in Africa, I will not now stop to 
enquire ; but certain it is, not one of those rivers has ever been ex~ 
plored by the Company’s servants, although it is well known, from 
their short distance from our settlements in that quarter, small ex. 
peditions for this purpose might easily have been fitted out at Cape 
Coast, where there are not wanting men of enterprising spirit, who 
would willingly have hazarded their lives in such an undertaking, 
had they been encouraged to doso. It is therefore to be hoped, 
as his Majesty’s government have taken the forts from the African 
Company, that the Governor, who may be appointed at Cape Coast, 
will be vested with full powers to send exploratory missions up the 
Volta, Lagos, Formosa, Calabar, and Del Rey ; for even though 
such undertakings fail in ascertaining the termination of the Niger, 
they will not fail in acquiring much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation, of the countries on the banks of those rivers, The Rio del 
Rey is eight miles broad at its mouth, and is very likely to prove 
an arin of the Niger, although Mr. M‘Queen draws a different con- 
clusion, from the cataracts and rapids which he states this river to 
be full of ; aud hence will arise the greatest difficulties in exploring 
it. The death of Mr. Nichols, who was employed by the African 
Association to explore it, is to be lamented, as we have no accounts 
of its source, although Mr. M‘Queen supposes it to be on the south 
side of the Mount Thala of Ptolemy ; but Mr. Nichol:’s reports 
to the African Association give no account of this, and his infor- 
mation is altogether very unsatisfactory. From frequent conver- 
sations upon this subject with Mr, Robertson, (author of notes on 
Africa), that gentleman appeared to be better acquainted with the 
Del Rey and the other rivers which flow into the bights of Benin 
and Biafra, than any person I have ever conversed >with, or any 
author I have read, excepting only Bosman, whose work cer- 
tainly contains the best account of the Rio Formoso; it was 
written bya Dutch Captain (Ny andale) iv 1702, who had been 
twice trading in this river, and is to the following effect : ‘ That 
sixty Dutch miles (or two hundred and ten English) above its mouth, 

ships may be navigated with safety, sailing by hundreds of branches, 
some of which are so wide that they well deserve the name of 
rivers ; its length and source, he adds, he was not able to discover, 
no negro being able to give him an exact account of it.’ 

‘e Granting, however, that the Formoso may not enable us to 
get to the Niger, still a trial, with steam boats, ought to be made 
to ascertain how far it will take us into the interior ; , and then, moor- 
ing a vessel well manned and provisioned, at the highest navigable 
point of the river, small parties could be sent out daily to inake in- 
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cursions, and after becoming in some measure acquainted with the 
natives, and obtaining information as to the best means of pursuing 
the journey, a strong detachment, with men of science, might easily 
be fitted ont from the vessel, which should remain moored as al- 
ready mentioned ; so that the party, which may be detached, will 
have an opportunity of communicating to the commander, from 
week to week, the success of the undertaking, and hence we should 
be able to get in England the earliest accounts of their progress. 
Upon this sabject, I agree with Mr. M‘Queen, that the bights of 
Benin and. Biafra are the most desirable points to set out from to 
ascertain the course and termination of the Niger; but I cannot 
agree with him in the whole of what he states in the following ex- 
tract. ‘ A very considerable portion of the journey, we know from 
the best authority, can be travelled by a water conveyance, and 
the whole distance cannot much exceed 300 miles till the point 
would be determined, The natives and people on the route are 
comparatively peaceable, civil, and friendly to Europeans. At 
old Calabar different European languages are understood, the En- 
clish language is spoken, taught, read, and written 5 they keep re- 
gular mercantile accounts in our language; hence good guides 
could be procured, in any other route from the west, from the 
north, or from the east, into the interior; the path is through 
dreadful barren deserts, countries wild and rugged, and men 
fierce and rude, and by their religion, the most inveterate ene- 
mies to the Christian name, The distance also by any one of these 
routes to be travelled before the points alluded to could be deci- 
dedly determined, is about 2§00 miles; it is not difficult therefore 
to determine the route which should be chosen,’ 

«‘ Having thus given as copious an extract from Mr. M‘Queen’s 
book, as the limits of my own small volume will admit of, and ex- 
pressed my concurrence in the opinion that the bights of Biafra 
aud Benin are desirable points to set out from, to ascertain the ter- 
mination of the Niger, it is proper I should explain where I differ 
from that gentleman, who not being so well acquainted with Africa 
iu practice, ag he appears to bein theory, has fallen into a few slight 
errors. With these, however, I have nothing to do, uuless they 
happen to come in my way, as one or two of them do in the prece- 
diug passage, in which it is implied, although not expressly stated, 
that the bights of Beniu and Biafra are the only desirable points to 
set out from, aud that to proceed from any other place to ascertain 
the termination of the Niger, the distance to be travelled would be 
2500 miles. Such, at least, is the inference which might be drawp 
from. the extract just quoted, and therefore, though I agree with 
this zentleman in the main, yet, as he says not one word about the 
route from Cape Coast through Ashantee, itis proper to explain 
that in setting out from Cape Coast, the distance to the Niger would 
not exceed 700 miles, nearly 200 of which have been travelled by 
inyself and ethers; and, with the king of Ashautee’s protection, 
we know that the greater part of these 700 miles can not only be 
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travelled in almost perfect security, but also that the country, 
through which we should pass, is abundantly supplied with fresh 
water and provisions, and the people generally hospitable and obli- 
ging. Indeed, as the king of Ashantee, in his last treaty with 
Great Britain, (Appendix No. 12.) pledged himself to march his 
armies to any part of his dominions, where the interest of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty might require their assistance, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that he might be prevailed upon to assist in this under. 
taking, if a suitable embassy were fitted out for this purpose, 
accompanied by an escort and such presents as would be almost 
certain of securing the respect and confidence, as well as the friend- 
ship and assistance of the Ashantee monarch. Such an underta- 
king I conceive very likely to be successful ; and, not calculating 
any delays upen the journey, the whole distance from Coomassie 
might be travelled in fifty days, at the rate of fourteen miles a day ; 
but if we allow twenty days for delays upon the road, the journey 
would take up nearly ten weeks. 

‘Mr, M‘Queen states that ten miles was the utmost which Mr, 
Bowdich and a small party could make good in the journey from 
Cape Coast to Coomassie, and seems to think that this is the ut- 
most distance which can be allowed for a day’s constant travelling 
in Africa. In this, however, I must differ from him ; but I agree 
with Mr, Bowdich, in thinking that Mungo Park’s five journeys 
through the Ialonka wilderness, were as much as any man could 
perform in Africa, being nineteen direct or twenty-five road miles 
each day. I believe I performed as great a distance on my journey 
from Coomassie to Cape Coast, but 1 did not do so without the 
greatest exertion, having been obliged to travel some days fourteen 
or fifteen hours, starting as early as five or six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and not halting until eight or ten at night, which enabled me 
to perform the whole journey in six days, and which the Ashantees 
declared was never done before, either by native or European. Dif- 
fering, however, as | do-with Mr. M‘Queen, I conceive that four- 
teen direct miles a day may be travelled in Africa, without any ex- 
traordinary exertion, as we repeatedly did this on our journey to 
Coomassie, with upwards of 400 men, who carried up the presents 
to the king, through a forest, where the path was narrow and 
crooked, and our progress continually interrupted by large trees 
being blown down directly across it. 

‘ But to return to the subject of the Niger, we will suppose 
for a moment, that the main body of this river does not flow into the 
bights of Benin and Biafra, yet some other branch of it, to the 
eastward of the Leasa, I have no doubt will ultimately be found 
to do so. The Moors, it is true, have positively stated again and 
again, that the Niger communicates with the Nile, and after all 
the information that has been collected to support this opinion, it 
would be presumptuous to say that such is not the fact. It is pos- 
sible that these two great rivers may have a communication 
with each other, and yet be distinct rivers, neither is there any 
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thing improbable in supposing that the Niger may communicate 
sith the Nile, and also throw off a great body of its water, by a 
tributary stream, to the eastward of the Leasa, not yet discovered. 

“A stronger proof indeed of the strange concatenation of rivers, 
cannot be referred to than that mentioned by Mr. Bowdich, drawn 
by Baron Humboldt, who represents the courses of the Orinoco 
and Amazon to be quite opposite to each other, notwithstanding 
their immediate connection ; and there is nothing more improbable 
inthe Niger and the Nile being connected by the Gir, (although 
flowing 1n opposite directions,) than there is in the Orinoco and 
Amazon being connected by the Caciquaire. 

‘s According to information we obtained at Coomassie, there is 
a water communication from Porto Nova and the Lagos river nearly 
all the way to Egypt; and this is in a great measure confirmed by 
the late Mr, Jarvis of the Company's service, with whom I had 
many Conversations, who stated that, during his residence at Lagos 
he met with negroes who had come from the banks of the Niger, 
who assured him that there was a water communication nearly the 
whole of the way. Mr. Bowdich, ina late publication, speaks of 
having received similar information, and Mr. Robertson writes also 
to the same effect, and says he was informed that canoes have come 
from Timbuctoo to Lagos in three days, but this I suppose must 
he a typographical error, as I cannot imagine that gentleman would 
write such a manifest absurdity, three ‘weeks being more likely. 

The Quolla mentioned by the Moors, and alluded to by Mr. 
Bowdich, is said to be the La; gos, and not the Niger. The Moor- 
ish name is the Bahr Neel, or Seer Neel, which the Moors call all 
large rivers, and the sea they call ‘ Bahr Mall. < Joliba’ is also a 
figurative name, meaning ‘ a great river ;’ and the negroes call the 
Nile of Egypt‘ Gu/bi’ which signifies a sea, It is also called 
‘ Neel Massar,’ aud *‘ Neel Sham. The Niger likewise is known 
by various names, such as Neel-el Abeed, Joliba, Coudha, §c. 

** The Quolla is reported to be one month's journey from Coo- 
massie, and the Niger one month’s journey from the Quolla. Accord- 
iug to Mr, Bowdich’s account, the Niger is forty-seven days’ jour+ 
ney from Kong, to which place the Ashantees can travel in safety. 
The Mecca itinerary, detailed by that gentleman, is of cousiderable 
value, and strongly tends to coufirm what I have stated in the first 
partof this chapter, respecting the route to the Niger, through 
Ashantee. 

** On the route to Coomassie, after passing tle Boosempra, most 
of the rivers ran tothe eastward. The Volta or Adirri is said to 
flow from the Kong mountains, and is a beautiful river, whieh 
empties itself into the ocean about ene degree to the eastward of 
our settlement at Accra. This statement is indeed cenfirmed hy 
the new map published by Mr. Bowdich, on which this river (the 
Volta) is traced from the Coomba or Zamma, close to the Kong 


and Coondoongoree mountains. 
** These scauty notices, regarding the Niger, and the geography 
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of this part of Africa, I trust will be excused, when it is considered 
that I was prohibited from making inquiries upon these subjects, 
Vide Instructions, p. 416 and 447. 

** But from what has now been stated, it will be evident that these 
noble rivers afford the greatest facilities for the introduction of our 
commerce into the very heart of Africa ; and it canuot be too often 
repeated, that whether they have a communication with the Niger 
or not, they ought at least to be explored, as more trade might | be 
thus carried on in one month, than on the Gold Coast ina year; 
there being no rivers of any magnitude near our settlements there, 
and consequently the transportation of merchandise on’ the heads 
of the negroes for hundreds of miles under a vertical sun, must evi- 
dently be attended with every disadvantage to the African trader, 
as well as to the mercantile interests of Great Britain. 

‘*T cannot therefore do better, in concluding my observations 
upon this occasion, than by earnesthy calling the attention of his 
Majesty’s government to these subjects, as the prosperity of this 
country depends chiefly, if not entirely, upon her commercial re- 
sources ; and if the suggestions here offered be adopted, new chan- 
nels will be opened for our manufactures, which will not only greatly 
increase the revenue of the country, but give employment to thou- 
sands who are now wanting bread.” 


We will close our observations with one remark on the man- 
ner in which the Ashantees conduct their palavers, (political 


debates) in which they display an eloquence of delivery, and an 
acuteness of reasoning, which would put to shame the speechi- 
fiers of Covent Garden and Palace Yard, and even rival the 
polished oratory of Mr. Joseph Hume. 





—_ 


hd 


Court News; or the Peers of King Coal: and the Errants ; 
or a Survey of British Strata: with Explanatory Notes. 
Longman and Co. 





We need not inform our readers, as we dare say they have 
themselves partaken of the advantages thereof, that years ago 
the alphabet was reduced into rhyme for the sake of little 
babies. This mode of conveying knowledge proved to facili- 
tate its comprehension in so great a degree that some inge- 
nious folks next reduced the multiplication table into verse, 
and the pence table into poetry. Nay, they were set to music, 
and achild learnt eight times nine in a demi-semi-quaver. 
The prodigious success, as Dominie would say, of these Mu- 
sical Elements of Learning has produced many more imi- 
tators, and now, for the use of grown babies, all the ologies 
are to be versified. We have heard too, that a most profound 
and skilful Doctor of Music, in the university of Cambridge, 
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has undertaken to adapt the leading Propositions of Spherical 
Trigonometry to the notes of Handel’s Choruses, which are 
to be performed and sung annually in the senate house of that 
university on the evening of the day when the degree of B.A. 
is granted. Nothing can be so charming as thus to be said or 
sung into knowledge, and if we could but have a school for 
nurses, just to give them a taste for recitative, they might lull 
their babies to sleep in the strains of King Coal, and substitute 
Court News for the Butterfly’s Ball. 


«© Oh! fy, silly babble, can you only record 

The foibles and dress of a worthy good lord ? 

Who, though silver and copper, and lead he possest, 

In no great abundance it must be confest, 

Yet had travelled, it seems, not for idle abuse, 

But to find in what place he could most be of use. 

lu Anglesea first, then at Portsea was found, 

From Scotland took ship and to Sweden was bound, 
Silesia, Bohemia, he managed to scan, 

But on Saxony, Zoblitz, he fixed for his plan ; 

There he fed the industrious and clothed the deserving, 
And to hundreds employed he proved their preserving, 
He taught them to quarry, to polish, and turn, 

In forms of all shapes, from a cup to an urn ; 

All Germany valued the beautiful ware, 

And if antique the verd, it was then deemed most rare ; 
I say nought of the Lizard, that tale is too old, 

The extent he has there has a long time been told, 
Yet, ‘tis pleasing to think, there his Steatite stores, 
And his pure native copper gives employ to some scores, 
But I must not omit he was seen with old GngEIss, 

On the summit of Rosa they were taking some ice.” 


What deep information, and how pleasantly taught. Nor 
can we conclude more appropriately than in the words of our 
author, 


‘“* Here ended the prattle concerning our Peers, 
And all seem’d to agree they looked well for their years.” 











MISCELLANIES, 


To the Editor of the Antiyacobin Review. 


On the necessity of Connexion between Beier and Practice. 


Sir, 
AMONG other peculiar statements observable in some modern 
views of Christianity, there are two positions much relied on, and 
recommended as of high authority and certainty, which do not, 
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however, appear to be correct; and, being of great importance, 
deserve to be well considered ; because, in times of prevailing im- 
morality, too much caution cannot be taken to prevent encourage- 
ment, even undesignedly, to evil ; while also, the truth of the Gospel 
is misrepresented. First, that ‘“* we can do nothing to promote our 
own salvation ;’"—that being God's sole free gift: as if a free gift 
. were the /ess so, because means, and instruments, and conditions, are 
annexed to it. 

edly. ** That if we have a right FAITH, a HOLY LIFE or good 
WoRKs will be sure to follow.” These, I apprehend to be the 
ground-work upon which a certain inaccurate system of teaching 
rests much among us; and that it recommends itself by this very 
assumption, as to the eflicacy of FAITH, and to this extent, asa 
proof of its superior accuracy. 

I conceive, however, that neither of these statements is the exact 
true one; but I have in view here more particularly the latter ; and 
that this supposition, as to the efficacy of FAITH, is not a FACT; 
or at least by no means a necessary fact, found so by experience; 
such as may be relied on at all times, and inculcated safely in ser- 
mons, as sufficient to be received for all the purposes of christian 
edification; namely, ‘ that a right faith will always produce nght 
conduct,” It may indeed be said, that the proposition isa true 
one, if recourse be had to a particular definition ; and that the faith 
supposed, in cases not accompanied by a right conduct, is mo¢ the 
faith intended, But practically speaking, and for our present pur- 
pose, we must come to the division of Christian duties into the 
Credenda and the Agenda ; the things to be believed and done. It 
is supposed, then, that the Credenda being right, the Agenda will 
of course follow. This indeed we may hope sometimes, and even 
frequently, to be true ; and that the fruits prove the genuineness of 
the faith. But itis not a truth or fact so necessary and so univer- 
sal as to authorize the abandonment of practical instruction from 
the pulpit, to that extent to which it is well known to be often 
carried, even upon principle and with design; leaving the lower 
orders, especially, to collect their notions on moral duties and prac- 
tices, as by chance they may be able: bidding them only be care- 
ful to get their faith aright, and that every thing else will come of 
course. From which the result is, and cannot but be expected, in 
many cases, that faith or belief is considered to be “every thing,’ 
aud that a holy life is “‘ nothing;”’ and it is well if all stop here, 
and that evil actions are not encouraged ; especially when to this is 
added that other very common doctrine among such teachers, and 
so elaborately inculcated, that ‘* we are all, by nature, mere de- 
pravity and sin by a necessity from Adam ;” in conformity with 
which it is even to be expected men should be found to act,—and 
‘* that we can do nothing to promote our own salvation.’ The 
preachers of this doctrine, may not mean. this: but the laymg an 
undue stress on fuith as of course producing a good life, is not 
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accurate and very likely, indeed sure, in minds of a certain strac- 
ture, to produce such effects as these. 

Let the nature of moral duties be well considered. It is sufficient, 
then, merely to announce that men may not “¢ steal, nor ** commit 
adultery,” nor “ covet,” nor * bear false witness, &c. &c. with- 
out very frequently and very fully enlarging on these duties, with 
the shades and degrees of them, which all include the maiu prin- 
ciple forbidden ; together with the virtues and the graces opposite 
to these, on which so much depends. Yet disvoureds of this kind 
are very sparingly, and even with seeming reluctance, used ; the im- 
portance of moral practical compliances as MEANS whereby men 
may be saved, is not ordinarily and suitably put home to the reason 
and hearts of hearers; indeed, to preach in this manner is even 
stigmatized by some as not ** gospel preaching, ” even though 
av owedly supported by gospel arguments, gospel motives, and gospel 
notions. Nevertheless, it is to ; the observance ef such commands 
as these that the saving of men’s souls is repeatedly ascribed in the 
scriptures, (See Ezekiel xviii.) The duty also and importance of 
them as means and instruments of future well being are urged 
expressly by our Saviour, (Matt. xix. 17.) “ If thou wilt enter 
into life, keep the commandments ;’—and the epistles usually con- 
clude with the fullest injuuctions of the same kind, and for this 
very purpose ; of all which, the common people and others; are left 
in much imperfect knowledge, or to obtain any as accident may 
enable them ;—instead of being warned to consider their salvation 
to be promoted by their obedience to God’s command, or impeded 
by their violation of them. 

I am only contending that this inattention to MoRAL teaching, 
and to the’ enlarging on moral duties as a means of promoting 
eternal happiness, under the notion that a good moral life will 
come of itself if the belief be rightly formed, yea even if it be 
zealously felt, fervently espoused, and habitually incorporated in 
our miud, is not expedient for all the purposes we are designed 
for ; it is not christian preaching: it is hollow; it is unsafe; it is 
not the whole that every man ought to know, and be continually re- 
minded of, for his soul’s sake, It is absolutely to put salvation not 
on the very footing whereon God himself has placed it, which is 
that of our entire obedience, if by omission of information, or by 
aby expressions, or such seeming expressions, as make holy practice 
a matter of subordinate importance, men are left under an impres- 
sion that to believe rightly is the thing they need be mainly solicit- 
ous about, and that in such a case, good works will follow fora cer- 
tainty—of course. 

True indeed it is, that the very constitutions of some men will 
incline them to act rightly, whatever their creed may be: but it 
does not seem a warrantable assertion to affirm, that the inoffensive 
or general good eonduct of all such proceeds from their nght faith ; 
or that such a method of teaching is therefore defensible, because 
that evil does not always or alarmingly arise out of it. Both the 
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injunctions, to believe rightly and to practice rightly, are imposed 
by the same authority ; and if it be true that by a man’s fuith he 
may be saved, it is no less so, that according to his works he shal] 
be punished or rewarded. And how any one ventures to speak 
and teach less than this, is a subject of serious reflection and awful 
responsibility. 

One motive we know to be an apprehension of producing se/f- 
righteousness, and self-dependence ; as if it were possible for any 
one, who thinks at all, to entertain such an imagination, We 
know also, that another great motive in the mind of such persons, 
by recommending faith in Christ as efficacious for salvation, is, to 
make HIM the sole operating cause of this. Which is all true and 
just. But though admitted, nothing is here contended for in- 
consistently with these proper cautions. Because, whatever a man 
does or can do in this way, that is, towards the saving of his soul, 
is acknowledged to be even permitted to be efficacious for ihe sake 
of Christ. No meritorious cause can be supposed in man; yet a 
cause, or recommendation (as we humanly speak) to the Almighty, 
may arise, aud we doubt not does arise, from our doing Mat which 
He requires us to dv, and as well as he enables us ; so that to this 
extent we may ‘ work out our own salvation.” 

There may be much singleness and simplicity in such an enun- 
ciation as that “ if our faith is right, good works will follow :” and 
it may seem desirable to some to inculcate, and make general a 
maxim so compendious and concise, as one useful method of in- 


oe christianity ; leaving to individuals the acquiring what 


may be further necessary. But if well considered, the whole of a 
christian teacher’s duty is not comprehended in this short compass ; 
nor is the whole doctrine of salvation soleiy rested upon this one 
article, a proper faith.—Were such a precept given, indeed, 
to beings of a superior nature, above the solicitations of sense, tem~ 
poral interests, sudden impulse, surprize, frailty, &c. shewing them- 
selves in endless ways, perhaps, such a principle might be relied on. 
But among ourselves, it seems very insufficient to restrain and 
keep in order so much perverseness, headstrong inclination, strength 
of habit, and untoward disposition, as even in the best of MEN 
cling invariably to the human character. Virtuous diving, as well as 
virtuous sentiment, boly actions as well as holy reliance, are equally 
required from us, and for the same ends: and in truth, that very 
faith which is demanded, being the willing act of obedience shewn 
by our minds, is as much an article of PRACTICE, as any other, per- 
formed by our hands; and any attempt to separate ‘the two, to 
make either questionable, or, by an inaccuracy of expression, to 
give a seeming preference to oe above the other, is to disturb that 
equality of dbedinwes which by the whole of our nature we can give 
to God. 

So unauthorized then appear to be those two positions, which we 
set out with; and so dangerous, were it not for some good principle 
of reflection or constitutional disposition in some men to control 
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them, might be their effects; so capable also of being misapplied 
by the ill-disposed, aud so little adequate to the whule duties aud 
demands of men. In fact, wherever assented to, wuless ‘modified 
aud corrected by goud cause, <rtbes are seewingly the result of ins 
cousideration in some ; of an undue SOLIFIDIUM turn in others; 
or of a CALVINISTICAL adherence to ELECTION, &c. in those by 
whom good works are little held in estimation.—Couild we restrret 
ourselves to genuine faith, proinpt upon all occasions, ready for all 
emergencies, fitted for all difficulties, &c. &c. such mould mdeed 
make sureall the requisites of a holy life. But, alas! whois equal 
tv all this?) Yet, ameng many a faith not genuine is relied on, and 
fancied to be genuine ; while their couduct in life, or practical com- 
pliance with moral holivess, is by no means to be acknowledged of 
a superior character. ‘Phe dauger is of imtroducing false grounds 
of religious hope aad expectation, Whatever tends to make wen 
confident i ina faith less than genuine, in fact defeats that extent of 
duty and obedience both of wind and body, by-which we can 
serve God, and which is demauded of us, It has, moreover, no 
authority in reason or iv scripture to support it. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Nov. ist, 1821. Db. D. 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


Sir, 

Living at a distance from London, and learning the transactions of 
the day only from the accounts in the papers, | am, at times, almost 
inclined to believe, that, either the editors must be imposing upon 
the credulity of their country readers ; or, that all law and justice 
are at an end; that the reign of authority is over ; and that mod law 
is the order of the day. [| find it stated, Sir, that, on the sath of 
August last, the remains of the late Queen were removed from 
Brandenburgh house, for the purpose of being taken to Branswick 
for interment, according to her will: that government had laid down 
a specific route for the funeral procession to take on this. occasion : 
that a determined oppesition was made to the orders of government, 
by a rascally mob, composed of the outscourings of the metropolis 
and its environs (thieves, ‘‘ pickpockets,” ill-looking ragamuflin 
“ rascals,”’ { find Mr. Ex-sheriff Parkins describes them to have been) 
evidently instigated by some rascals of a different description : .that 
the police officers were first overpowered: that the military went to 
their assistance (at Kensington gates,) and were assailed by stones 
and brickbats : that the mob achieved their purpose of preventing the 
body passing by this gate: that the procession entered Hyde Park at 
another point, and proceeded towards Cumberland gate : that soldiers 
were appointed to keep this gate open and clear the way. for the 
procession : that in the execution of this.duty they were assailed by 
‘ riotous mob, who forcibly closed the gates, and attacked the soldiers 
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with stones and brickbats, pulling down a wall for the purpose of 
procuring weapons of offence, to use against them: that when, at 
length, the hearse had been got through, a forcible attempt was made 
to turn it out of the route prescribed by the constituted authorities ; 
that the soldiers resisted this attempt, and were again assailed ; that 
forty of these brave fellows were wounded by the stones and brickbats 
thrown by the murderous crew, who attacked them ; and, that when 
at length they were compelled to fire in self-defence, two of their 
opponents only paid the forfeit of their lives. I find too, Sir, that 
the mob finally succeeded in thwarting the orders of government ; that 
Mr. Waithinan, Sheriff of the county, sat ** curiously enough” in 
his carriage, and witnessed these disorders, without attempting to 
repress them! and that when the rioters had finally succeeded in 
defeating the civil and military powers, and had turned the procession 
into the route they thought proper for it to take, this Waithman, and 
the Lord Mayor of London, (** Oh shame where is thy blush ?’) 
went and placed themselves at its head ! 

These facts, Sir, are monstrous and almost incredible, as occurring 
in a civilized country ; but what follows, is even still more so. I 
find, Sir, that instead of prompt measures being taken to apprehend, 
and bring to condign punishment, the seditious rioters who had dared 
to set at nought the authority of the King, inquests have been held 
for the purpose of returning a verdict of wiLFUL MURDER against 
the soldiers, who fired not till their lives were in most imminent 
danger ; and who, in the ¢gal discharge of their duty, had patiently 
and heroically bore the attacks of their brutal assailants. Well may 
we exclaim, with the poet. 


“* Can such things be, and overcome us like asummer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?”" 


In the days of Pitt, Sir, we should have managed these things better. 
There lives not the man who would thus have dared to insult his So- 
vereign, (for the whole proceeding was an insult to the King, and a 
contempt of his commands) had that lamented Statesman beenalive. He 
would have awed into nothing the reptiles who now dare to brave the 
vengeance of the laws, and to disturb the peace of our metropolis ; he 
would have made the wretches shrink into their natural insignificance, 
who have the hardihood to re-act in London, the disgraceful scenes 
which marked, in Paris, the era of the French revolution. But, alas! 
Sir, our present ministers, able as they have shewed themselves in con- 
ducting their country through the perilous dangers which assailed us 
during the late contest with despotic tyranny, and overweening all- 
bition, are now apparently powerless in their struggles with the base 
and despicable remnant of the faction which Prrr coped with in its 
maturity ; and which the energies of his gigantic mind enabled him 
to humble and defeat. Gladly should I see revived some symptoms 
of the vigour which characterised our councils when he was at theif 
head : gladly should [ see our ministers evince a shew of resolution ; 
gladly should I see them ‘* assume a virtue, if they have it not,’ 
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and unite heart and hand to punish the traitors, who have so long 
outraged loyalty and decency, under pretence of supporting the cause 
of the Queen ; and who celebrated her funeral obsequies by outrage, 
violence, and blood !— 

‘The detestable hypocrisy of this faction, disgusts me more than 
their consummate villany. They profess regard for the late Queen, 
and yet one of them could go from her death-bed to the marriage- 
altar ! another could offer to barter her and her interests, for w hat ? 
why for a silk gown, to enable him to take precedence of his fellows 
at the bar !—another could persuade her to slight the advice of her 
legal friends, and to run the risk of setting the kingdom in a flame, 
because he had a number of bets depending on ne coming to Eng- 
jand! Others embraced her cause out of hatred to their King ; who 
had rejected them from their councils. Whilst the meaner fry trans- 
ferred to her that homage, of which Hunt was the idol, before the 
walls of [lchester gaol inclosed him ; and which they are always ready 
to pay to any knave, who, by flattering their base and unruly pase 
sions, obtains a momentary ascendency over their feelings and opi- 
nions. 

Such are the component parts of the detestable crew who are now 
opposed to all that is great and good, and lovely and virtuous, in our 
land. Such are the men who would not hesitate to kindle the flames 
of civil war, to gratify their unnatural ambition. And much I fear 
the want of firmness too visible in the cabinet, will give this faction 
advantages, of which they know too well how to avail themselves. 
Sir, in the name of the people of England, I call upon ministers, 
immediately and promptly to take measures to bring the real offenders 
of the 14th of August to justice. They owe it to their country, no 
longer to endeavour by unmanly concessions to conciliate these 
“ outcasts of Society.” Let them be firm and vigorous in their resolves, 
and prompt in their execution; or they may, too late repent their 
indecision. And not themselves alone, but thcir sovereign, and the 
state will have to repent it also. 

The conduct of Mr. Waithman, on the 14th ult, at the inquest on 
Honey, and at Knightsbridge, on the 26th, ought also to be investi- 
gated. On the inquest in particular, this presumptuous coxcomb has 
displayed an ignorance and assurance which cries aloud for correction. 
Surely we are not yet fallen so low, as to have all our venerable 
institutions brought into disrepute by such a man as Waithman, 
that ** opposition brawler,” as the Times used to denominate him, 
when the management of that paper was in better hands. 

Ministers must attend to these things speedily, or England will, 
indeed, soon become a country not worth living in. 

If, Sir, you feel as I do, the deep and damning disgrace brought 
upon our country, by the crimes, ‘‘ unwhipped of justice,” of the 
faction I have alluded to, your insertion of the above in your valuable 
periodical work, will oblige your’s 

Leeds, September 5, 19821. ; 

BRITANNICUS, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr, Gill, for many years one of the Chairmen of the Committee 
of Mechanics, in the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, in the Adelphi, assisted by a circle 
of Mechanical Friends in this and other countries, is preparing for 
publication, a Technical Repository of Practical Information on 
Subjects connected with the daily Improvements and new Discove- 
ries in the useful Arts. 

From this Gentleman’s extensive knowledge and connexiuns, 
we have every reason to expect a fund of valuable information, 


“The first part is promised in January of the ensuing year. 


The Reverend T. Broadhurst, of Bath, will shortly publish a 
third edition of his ** Advice to Young Ladies on the Improvement 
of the Mind, and the Conduct of Life,” carefully revised, with 
some additions, The work has been for several years out of print. 


In the press, Cicero de Officiis, de Amicitia, et de Senectute, 
48mo, printed with diamond type by Corral, uniformly with 
Horace and Virgil, recently published. 


Lady Jane Grey and her Times, by Mr. George Howard, is an- 
nounced for publication in December, and there is no doubt but 
this volume will be an acquisition to the history of our own country, 
Illustrating the Manners and Customs of former days, with nume- 
rous anecdotes of the distinguished persons and events of that 
period, and embracing the earliest records of the reformation, 
drawn from sources, for the most part, hitherto unexplored, 


About the middle of the month will be published, a new edition 
of that great guide to the stage in its most interesting time, Colley 
Cibber’s “* Apology” for his own life, enlarged by about two hun- 
dred notes upon the biography, criticism, narrative, and anecdote 


of the author. . 
The work will also have an Index (for the first time), an editorial 


preface, and a portrait. 


In the press, The Carnival of Death, a satirical poem, by Mr. 
Bajley, author of ‘* What is Life,” and other poems. 





NEW PUBLICATION. 


Just published, A Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classics, con- 
taining the most esteemed editions, in chronological order, that have 
hitherto been published ; also, the principal Lexicographical W orks, 
&c. with their prices, by S. Hayes, No. 8, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





WirHout any preface, we are bound to bring before our rea- 
ders at once, the present rebellious state of great part of Ire- 
land, and we do not hesitate to affirm, that there is no part of 
the world at present in such a diabolical state of insubordina- 
tion. Were we engaged in a war, and our troops employed 
abroad, Government might not have it in their power to fur- 
nish the necessary force. But, fortunately, at peace with 
all the world, what can prevent the sending of so numerous a 
force as would render submission necessary, and the punish- 
ment of the daring ringleaders inevitable? Does the chief 
secretary expect he can conciliate, forsooth? Are magistrates, 
police, clergy, and Protestants to be murdered in detail, whilst 
he tries his experiments? Is there a maxim in politics better 
established, than that armed rebels should always be compelled 
to unconditional submission? Disturbances in Ireland have so 
frequently embarrassed us in dangerous times, that it was 
truly said in the House of Commons, the empire would be 
benefitted if that island were‘ submerged in the ocean. -Yet 
surely there is now an opportunity, if not prevented by poli- 
tical perversity, of making such severe examples of the rebel- 
lious, as may strike terror into the disaffected, and oblige them 
to obey laws, which all other nations have ever regarded as of 
the mildest description. Why are we to submit to, these re- 
peated outrages ? Outrage provoked by not even pretended 
oppression. Murders instigated by a ferocious banditti, who 
choose to take the laws into their own hands, and to be the 
governors of their own neighbourhoods. Is it not a disgrace 
to any administration that such proceedings should not have 
been suppressed instantly? Can the circumstances of any 
nation present stronger proof of imbecility than this shocking 
state of Ireland? But let us investigate the causes of this 
disturbance. In a former number we gave it as our opinion, 
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that these outrages were unconnected with religious motives, 
and only the tumultuous proceedings of a mountain banditti. 
Their progress, and several letters from correspondents in Ire- 
land, have convinced us of our error. The rebellion in 1798 
began exactly in the same manner; and as the Popish benae- 
chy was undoubtedly at the bottom of that, so are they the 
fomenters of this, which they could easily repress by the ex- 
ercise of those powers to which they resort without hesitation, 
when they wish to screw from the starving mother her children’s 
bread for the decoration of their idol’s temple. But the sacra- 
ments are granted, and absolution given to the assassins of 
Limerick, mass is celebrated as usual by the indulgent priest, 
who is paid by a share of the stolen property, and who knows, 
from confession, that of those who surround him not one is 
free from the guilt of blood. Religion is mocked, God is insult- 
ed, and Christianity profaned by such gross misconduct. Such 
priests ought to be driven from the kingdom. Surely the Irish 
savages would be better without the men who now teach, or, 
at least, permit them to suppose, that they can be freed from 
guilt here and future punishment hereafter, however atrocious 
their lives may continue to be. Men who believed that there 
was a God who should judge the world, would assuredly shudder 
at the crime of murder so repeatedly committed. The savages 
of New Holland have learnt to spare the blood of their fellow- 
creatures, Dut these men are taught to shed their brother’s 
bleod like water, to stab the son for an offence given them by 
the father, and cut the throat of the wife to punish the hus- 
band. Such fiends incarnate deserve to be extirpated without 
mercy. It is the only expiation which government. can make 
to the Almighty, for having so long borne the sword in vain. 
Wiosvever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed. 
The Papists are so much under the controul of their priests, 
and these so completely under the command of their bishops, 
that their conduct may be fairly ascribed to the hierarchy 
always. We shall give some proofs of this, and of their sys- 
tematic discouragement of loyalty, ere we conclude. Now let 
us see What has been the feelings inculcated by the Popish 
press on a late occasion In Ireland. ‘To prevent as much as 
possible any breach of the apparent reconciliation produced by 
the King’s visit, it was generally agreed among the Protestants 
in Dublin not to decorate the statue of William III. there on 
the 4thof November. This would he such a triumph of con- 
cession on the part of Protestants over their bigotted enemies, 
that the Popish press exerted itself by every insult, by the pro- 
pagation of every falsehood, to provoke the Protestants to 
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recriminate, and to recede from any appearance of concession. 
We will give one instance as a proof. Sir Harcourt Lees, by 
several publications and by many private applications, endea- 
voured to prevent the dressing of the statue. He so far suc- 
ceeded, that the Orange Lodge in Dublin publicly declared 
their intention to forbear. Notwithstanding all this was uni- 
versally known, the following are the impudent lying obser- 
vations of the Dublin Evening Post of November 3rd. It will 
be remarked that Sir Harcourt Lees’ address, inserted here- 
after, was published October 30th, four days before this infa- 
mous tirade. 


FOURTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Sir Harcourt Legs, a minister of the Gospel, has boldly put 
his hand to the tocsin, and has sounded aloud and lengthened note 
of invitation to the Orangemen to violate the Sabbath-day, and to 
fling the gauntlet of defiance in the face of the King. 

Sir Harcourt Lees begins his Address to ** The Loyal Orange 
Society,” by complaining of the apostacy of false friends, who 
promised to aid him in a Newspaper speculation, that will infallibly 
lighten the Baronet’s purse, and that, after all, cannot succeed. He 
then sneers at the present, as being an harmonious period: and he 
takes occasion to smile (a courtly smile) at the intentions, as he is 
pleased to phrase it, ‘* of our religious and venerated Prince.”” No 
doubt, a sneer at the King comes with a guod grace from a beneficed 
Clergyman, and from a man who owgs his title and rank in society, 
to that King’s Father. But let it pass. Sir Harcourt is addressing 
Orangemen—he knows full well the topics which are popular 
among the Society-—and he knows that George IV. is not popular. 
Men who drink the health of a Police Magistrate with three times 
three, and toast their Sovereign with inverted glasses, will read with 
great delight a paragraph, the object of which is, to insult the 
King. We only think, that the insult is not perfectly decent in 
the mouth of a Priest or of a Gentleman. 

After his fling at the King, Sir Harcourt Lees proceeds to talk 
about his Journal and the Jesuists. He next inveighs at the timid 
desertion of Protestant Officials, as ungracious and unexpected— 
these Officials, it seems, not wishing to embark in a crusade against 
the King. It appears that these timid Officials have suspended, 
in ** the present momentous period of Protestant alarm and de- 
gradation,” Sir Harcourt’s Publication. Next comes a sly hit at 
Mr. Grant, one of the most delightful of topics to an Orangeman ; 
and another attack at the ** tergiversation and selfishness’ of the 
two poor literary invalids, (we would give a British sixpence to 
know their names,) followed by a declaration that the devil himself 
is not able “* to humble the spirit” of our Knight Errant. 

But to the point. He declares, that he will neither insult the 
religious prejudices, nor irritate the feelings, of any portion of his 
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Majesty’s Subjects. Well, then, let us see how he goes about this 
work of peace and charity; let us see how this Minister of the 
Gospel addresses his Orange brethren—what pains he takes to 
inculcate the doctrine of mutual forbearauce laid down in his So- 
vereigu's Admonitory Letter, But we shall quote him ¢psissimis 
ver bis. 

«* But let it never be forgotten, that the harmony and concilia- 
tion so anxiously sought for, and so apparently confirmed, does not 
depend, Gentlemen, on the Protestants in the first instance, for the 
Roman Catholics wust concede also those customs which are now 
deprecated by them, originate with, and emanate from the restora- 
tion of civil and religious liberty at the Revolution, the avowed 
object of the Roman Catholics of the present day, whose civil liberty 
previously had been despotism, and whose religious freedom had 
ever been bloody and remorseless persecution. 

This is charity with a witness—this is following up the Admoni- 
tion and Injunction of the King in the spirit of Christian meekness 
—this is language becoming a Clergyman, a Loyal man, and a 
Gentleman, and peculiarly appropriated, at this time, to the 
Orangemen of Ireland. Upon the Catholics, upon the respectable 
Protestants, we know it will produce no effect. The King’s Letter 
is their charm against the feelings it would otherwise be calculated 
to provoke. But still we are authorized in calling upon the Go- 
vernment of the Country to stay this plague, to punish this Libeller 
—for never did a more gross, flagitious, and inflammatory Libel 
issue from the Press. It is in vain to say that Sir Harcourt Lees’ 
character, as a political enthusiast, is known, It is political enthu- 
siasts who have brought half the mischief, towhich the present age 
has been a prey upon the world. He is known—he is known to be 
aman of rank and fortune, a beneficed Clergyman, and a Baronet 
of the Kingdom. We would put it to the Attorney -General, was 
The Evening Post ever prosecuted for a writing half so dangerous 
to the public peace as this? It has all the ingredients of a san- 
guinary sedition in it ; it is addressed to an illegal Association, whe 
menace the public peace to-morrow, by an insulting display of 
factious colours, which, for the last twenty years, has one the King 
so many of his subjects. The firebrand is thrust, by this Reverend 
Gentleman, into their hands, at the very eve of their Saturnalia. 
If we used such language, or language like it, addressed to another 
portion of our Fellow-Subjects, we should be fiated before six 
uo cloek this evening, and lodged in Newgate before twelve—and we 
should richly deserve it. T here is not one man in the community 
whose pity we should have. 

As to the wretched attempt at argument upon which Sir Har- 
court Lees stumbles—as to the mixture of shallow artifice and 
feline ferocity by which this sentence is distinguished, it would be 
surely waste of time to speak : and ts 4t net almost insulting to the 
Government, to say that the peace of the City, and the hope of 
quiet times which our Sovereign benignautly opened to us, depends 
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for its duration on the conduct of an Orange Lodge, which is held 
under its nose, and nine-tenths of whose Members are eating the 
bread of the State? We are almost ashamed to put the question 
—but it has been dragged from us. 

It is sheer nonsense to jmagiue, that the King has not his eye, at 
this moment, on the City of Dublin. We know that he has—and 
it is not out of any foolish vanity we say it; but the occasion, in 
our opinion, demands the declaration. We have reason to believe 
that his Majesty sometimes condescends to throw his eye over The 
Dublin Evening Post. He will, at all events, be told by those 
about his Person, from whom he shall please to make inquiry, that 


his Admonition has been held sacred by the bulk of the People, 


Protestant and Catholic: and that if it be violated, the crime rests ° 


at the door of those who have been all their lives living on his 
Royal Bounty. This truth, we are satisfied, will make its due 
impression on his bosom. 

It will be said, we fancy,‘ that there is no Jaw to prevent the 
dressing of King William's Statue. No law for this express pur- 
pose, surely, But there is a law, we imagine, against Riot. Mr. 
Plunkett—and, no doubt, he spoke from the best authority—de- 
clared, when Mr. Huut’s business was before the House of Com- 
mons, that three Persons might make a Riot—that they might do 
a thing which would provoke a Riot—and that the Magistrates and 
Yeomanry of Manchester were fully justified in their conduct at 
Petersfield, in that Town. Now if the Magistrate be justified in 
quelling a Riot of only three Persons, he is surely justified in 
preventing one. The Lord Mayor or Alderman Darley would, 
upon this authority, be justified in calling out the Police to pre- 
vent the decoration of the Molten Image ; and if they do not do 
so, the King and his Administration will know what value to place 
en their loyalty to his Majesty. 


But, notwithstanding these designing insults, the statue was, 
indeed, decorated as usual, and no shots were fired, nothing 
irritating said, nor any provocation, however slight, offered to 
the Papists. Hence the day closed in perfect quiet, although 
the bigotted press of Dublin pretends to make a great fuss, 
luckily to very little purpose. 

‘ Whoever will refer to Sir Hareourt’s publications, L’ Abeya 
and the Cursory View, will perceive that he accurately foresaw 
the present shocking transactions in the south and west of Ire- 
land. Had that coxcomb of politicians, Mr. C. Grant, used 
half the cireumspection, or deigned to consult with an Irish 
Protestant, fifty men might have prevented what 4000 cannot 
now accomplish, and which must now cost many very precious 
lives of good subjects and loyal men. Amongst other egre- 
gious blunders-committed by him, is the following. He per- 
mitted an act, styled in Ireland the Gunpowder Act, which 
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restrains the sale of that article under some restrictions, which 
former experience rendered necessary, to expire; and within 
the last month 10,000lbs. of powder were purchased in Dublin 
by private persons, and sent to the county of Limerick. Now, 


by whom was this paid for? By the starved peasantry? No, 


indeed, by the secret committee of Jesuits, who seem to have 
funds always ready for every nefarious purpose. 

Much of this mischief would have either been prevented, 
or, at least, made known, had not the press in Ireland not been 
silenced in all matters relative to Popery. The Dublin Journal 
has become quite sycophantic, the Hibernian Journal has 
been suppressed, and three editors refused to insert Sir Har- 
court’s address, which itself too clearly shews, the servility 
exacted in Ireland; we, therefore, cannot hope to know the 
truth, The moderation of the Castle in Dublin is truely 
{rish, or, as Leslie used to say, it is as the devil roasted the 
pig, one side was burnt to a cinder, and the other left raw. 
Papists, with the most unblushing effrontery, misrepresent 
Protestants, accuse them of every crime, impute to them any 
charge, and propagate any falsehood about them and their 
faith, to all which Mr. Grant’s moderation would persuade them 
to submit in silence. Arms and ammunition are conveyed to 
the strong places of their foes, troops are withdrawn, oaths of 
secrecy taken, conspiracies are formed, and not a few of them 
murdered ; there is no newspaper to proclaim these facts, and 
to warn us of the danger. The Popish papers will not, and the 
dependants on the Castle dare not, and this is moderation ! ! ! 
Had Mr. Peel been succeeded by a chief secretary wise enough 
to pursue his measures, Ireland might probably, by this time, 
have learnt the advantages of tranquillity, and its inhabitants 
acquired an habit of obeying the laws. At present, that wretched 
island is again thrown back in the scale of civilization, and the 
bayonet must supersede the constable’s staff for a long time 
yet tocome. Let us, however, learn somewhat from these 
terrible outrages. In spite of all pretences of the contrary, 
in spite of the mewlings of the luke-warm, the treachery of 
secret enemies, the equivocation of Jesuits, and the artifice of 
the puritans, THIS TRUTH must be clear, that there can be no 
peace between christians and idolaters.—Never. Image wor- 
ship, Popery and its delusions, so thoroughly corrupt the soul, 
so completely subvert the understanding, that its unhappy pro- 
fessors never can live in peace, except where rebellion and 
intrigue are rendered impossible. ‘Their priests have ever 
goaded them on to seditious measures in Russia, in France, in 
Portugal, in England. Among heathen nations their miscon- 
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duct has caused a prejudice against christianity itself, so that 
its profession is regarded dangerous to the state. They have, 
in short, been the instruments of the dragon to persecute the 
woman. We could pursue this subject still further, but now 
beg leave to introduce to our readers, that address of Sir Har- 
cout Lees which three Protestant editors of Dublin durst not 
print, Servile pecus ! 


Black-Rock, Tuesday nights October 30, 1821. 
A Letter, addressed to all his His Majesty's faithful and loving 


subjects in Ireland, recommended to the most serious consideration 


of the loyal Orange Society. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The apostacy of a few false friends, and the apprehensions of 
several sincere ones, In conjunction with the dangerous and deceit- 
ful aspect of these most enlivening times, unite in preventing me 
for the present, publishing THE ANTIDO TE, as originally contem- 
plated, on Saturday next, the 3d instant, in defence of the consti- 
tution in church and state. A notion has gone abroad, | ain sorry 
to observe, and has been industriously circulated, that any literary 
defence of our establishment is to be construed, in the modern 
phraseology of this harmonious period, ‘ and long may it continue,’ 
intoa studied insult to the king ; and whilst “the constitutional 
advocate of his country is defending the sanctity of his church, and 
the inviolability of the faith and conscience of the monarch, he is 
instantly accused of an attack upon the royal prerogative, which 
has been now for the first time since the revolution identified, ** con- 
trary to the intention and meaning of a religious aud venerated 
Prince,” with the ascendant and paramount iuterests of the church 
of Rome in Ireland, 

The Journal, gentlemen, which I had hoped to establish for 
your patronage and protection, must necessarily be suspended for, 
1 believe, only a very short period, in Consequence of the unexpect- 
edly withdrawn support of two gentlemen, holding official situations, 
who were to have assisted in the editorial duties of this great Pro- 
testant undertaking, which would, I have reason to believe, have 
soon opened the eyes of the empire to the awful situation of this 
‘* at present, in consequence of my unremitting exertions,’ general- 
ly loyal but partly disturbed country, as connected with a foreign 
power, possessing at this hour a temporal jurisdiction in Ireland, and 
directing, through the medium of the Jesuits, ** an order which 
had been expelled from every country in Europe, and lately from 
the Russian Empire,” an ecclesiastical hierarchy, with a regular 
subordination of orders, offices, and persons, whose unconstitutional 
powers are exercised with as great regularity, and all their decrees, 
‘*even when enacted for taxing and raising supplies off his majesty’s 
subjects,’ executed with as much rigour and authority as if the 
Pope of Rome had deserted his comfortable sinecure post behind 
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Lord Londonderry’s back, and even at this moment reigned in 
Ireland. The timid desertion of these Protestant officials, who were 
to have conducted the miscellaneous and reviewing departments of 
the ANTIDOTE, was unexpected as it was ungracious, particularly 
at a time when the list of subscribers, perhaps exceeded in point of 
number, rank, and distinguished talents, a great portion from Eng- 
land, for poor Lreland is even, at the most rebellious of times, ever 
backward in encouraging talent and literature, any opening public 
Journal summary on record, and when a few days more would have 
enabled the editor to complete every necessary legal arrangement for 
sanctioning these gentlemen to commence their arduous, but at this 
momentous period of Protestant alarim and degradation, their 
most imperative avocations, Only occasionally residing in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, and having an extended private corres- 
pondence with various enlighted friends, in every part of the 
empire, to attend to, on subjects vitally connected with the best in- 
terests of the British “dominions, it would be impossible for me, 
even if I extended my personal exertions beyond that occasional 
assistance which other weighty avocations will permit me to afford, 
to repair in a manner satisfactory to myself, and respectful to those 
great and pious men, who, even in these times, still have the 
courage to support me—the void occasioned by the Grant fever 
that has so suddenly seized these two poor literary invalids, nor 
have I yet been able, finally, to induce a properly qualified gentle- 
man to succeed them in the compilation of the ANTIDOTE, having 
only ascertained the fallacy of their engagements on the very eve of 
their literary exertions being required towards the fulfilment of 
their pledye. | 

However, gentlemen, although tergiversation and selfishness 
appear to be the favourites of the day, those who have read and re« 
flected on the purport and tendency of my numerous productions 
in defence of the constitution and the king, must be at present con- 
vinced that my spirit never can be humbled—my zeal never can be 
suppressed, at least until I Shall behold, under the guardianship of 
others better qualitied, the established church safe from pollution, 
and my venerated sovereign protected from insult and deceit. lL 
have, therefore, instituted an inquiry in both countries, the result 
of which, I think, has introduced to me a gentleman of talent and 
sound principle, to whom I can consign the sole care and manage- 
meut of the ANTIDOTE, subject to the introduction of occasional 
articles from my pen, and also open to the communications of those 
tried friends to the state, who are yet left confident enough to avow 
principles that in former times were considered neither dangerous 
to the country, nor injurious to the church, and who, in indulging 
neither partialities nor resentments to the irritation or religious pre- 
judiees of any portion of the community, will come forward with 
zeal and integrity, and lend their unbought and uncharged abilities 
in support of the integral purity of the British constitution, and 
the sacred privileges of a Protestant.church. But let it never be 
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forgotten, that the harmony and conciliation so anxiously sought 
after, and so apparently confirmed, does not depend, gentlemen, on 
the Protestants in the first instance, for the Roman Catholics must 
concede also. Those customs which are now deprecated by them 
originate with, and emanate from the restoration of civil and religi- 
ous liberty at the revolution, the avowed object of the Roman 
Catholics of the present day, whose civil liberty previously had been 
despotism, and whose religious freedom had ever been bloody and 
remorseless persecution. The Protestant admits of the doctrines, 
the tenets, all the practices, not of the ancient Romish, 1 insist 
upon it, but of the present Popish church ; but the Roman Catholic 
has not advanced or conceded one single point, towards political or 
religious amalgamation with his Protestant brother; and so far 
from exercising or indulging in REALITY any charitable inclination, 
even towards ourselves, much less our faith, he still brands us with 
the degrading watch-word of heretic; and whilst he imperatively 
demands a full participation of civil and religious privileges, he denies 
‘* trusting to tradition and apocrypha,” the prerogative of his God, 
and excludes us with horror and contempt, even frum the pale of 
eternal salvation, and pleading his concience for the dressing and 


adornment of his own chapel idols, which, on the authority of: 


Scripture, are founded in impiety andimposture ; he now, after the 
lapse of a century, complains of irritation, and demands the un- 
robing of our temporal statue, unaccompanied as it is either with 
religious pomp or heretic adoration, and threatens in case of dis- 
obedience to his orders, both the malediction of the head of our 
church, and the resentment of the Right Hon, Charles Grant, the 
truly pious and active head of our Irish state; and having suc- 
ceeded in this modest request to Protestants this year, he possibly 
may demand in the next the unflagging of our other kings and war- 
riors, or, perhaps, as his feelings may grow more bitter from conces- 
sion, the unfrocking of our prelates, or the unroofing of our Cathe- 
drals; for history assures us of this unanswerable fact, that every 
grant hitherto made has been transmuted into the political and in- 
flamed fulcrum, for raising a further demand on Protestant for- 
bearance, and a further insult on national credulity, 

But here, gentlemen, I beg I may not be supposed guilty of even 
harbouring a wish to militate against the desires of that monarch, 
whose request, alone, when sufficiently explained, will ever be con- 
sidered as a statute by his loyal and faithful Protestant subjects; I 
only am anxious to establish this one fact, that the Orange conces- 
sion to Popish violence, of an old, and I may say, constitutional 
practice, if complied with, which I apprehend it will not, for it will 
be taken up by the Protestant body in consequence of recent in- 
sults, should not be construed into a taunt of Papistical triumph. 
The brave and gallant Orange-men of Ireland have been insulted 
and foully calumniated ; they first stepped forward at an awful 
period of infidelity and rebellion, in defence of their laws, and 
their religion, and to their noble and unpaid for exertions alone, is 
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the King of England at this eventful hour, possibly indebted for 
the possession of “this exalted, this high minded and chaste country. 
Let me humbly aud earnestly invoke the learned and able editors 
of that part of the press of both countries in favour of emancipa- 
tion, to be sparing of their reproaches and their attacks upon this 
zealous and faithful, but at this moment, unprotected and deserted 
band of heroes and of patriots; let them make allowance for their 
feelings, and Lam afraid their apprehensions, as we allow on our 
side for the prejudices aud the errors of our deluded Roman Catholic 
brethren ; let them be cautious how they foment a quarrel between 
the temporal subjects of the British empire and the spiritual sub- 
jects of a foreign power ; for I tell them, and they well know I was 
never yet wrong in any judgment [ formed relating to the interests 
of these countries, that, if they persevere in irritating, they will 
yet learn, that the intended conciliatory letter of our kind and 
gracious monarch, instead of a blessing to heal past dissensions, 
will be eventually forced, by Popish calumny and insult, into the 
most deadly foe of domestic peace and harmony that ever yet visited 
this distracted country, and instead of two, will constitute three 
distinct parties of inveterate combatants in Ireland. No, gentle- 
wen, the Orangemen of Ireland never will be subdued by violence 
and acrimony, but they might be guided by temperance and con- 
ciliated by prudence ; : they dress their statue and they walk in 
their processions, not to znsu/t the feelings of their Roman Catholic 
brethren, but to exhibit their own proud sentiments of respect and 
eratitude to the loved and venerated restorer of the laws, the liber- 
ties, and the reformed religion of the British empire: they bear no 
hostility to Roman Catholics, they never did, as a religious sect ; 
every loyal man is their friend ; they interfere not with Popish pro- 
cessions, Popish penances, or Popish practices, they only wish to be 
left unmolested in the performance of their own ancient usages, 
but lately sanctioned and attended without irritation or complaint 
of the Papists, by the government of their country ttself ; but still 
all of them they would yield without a murmur of reproach, or 
even a remonstance, at the request of their King, if not attempted 
to be trampled into subjection by former enemies, or branded with 
the name of miscreants; for believe me, there is a spirit amongst 
these persecuted and valiant loyalists, that could not, and shall not, 
whilst I live, be put down by the united physical end literary exer- 
tions of every Roman Catholic in the empire. On this subject, 
gentlemen, [shallsay no more at present ; I only hope the apparent 
harmony now existing may continue ; but history and past experi- 
ence are stubborn things to digest, and of themselves will irritate 
by repetition. 

Called on, as I have been, as chief and most active leader of the 
constitutional friends of the king in this country, “ who first in the 
British empire stood forward in his Majesty’s support at the period 
of his greatest insults and perils,” for my counsel and opinion in 
these suspicious times, I told the distinguished individual who cone 
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sulted me, that my feeling on the subject was this—that if the 
concession to unusual and unwarrantable demands, on the part of 
men who never in a single instance yielded an act of favour, much 
less of mercy to ou rselves—when they had power, was cousidered and 
received as a boon, and that no insulting and taunting obloquy was 
made use of—that for on¢e, [ should be glad to see the boasted af- 
fection and fidelity of the Romau Catholics to us, Protestants, tried 
aud proved, and though it would grieve my heart to see the statue 
of King William, our great deliverer from popery, tyranny, and 
shameful im posture, unadorned by Protestants on the anniversary 
of his birth, when the anniversary of the restoration of a false and 
profligate Stuart was celebrated by rejoicings; yet, that at this 
particular crisis of assumed conciliation, we might for once dispense 
(** 1 trust it will never be resigned until Popery shall be expelled 
from the land,”’) with the custom, so as to remove every shadow 
of pretext from our ancient enemies, that we were anxious to irritate 
or inflame those harmless, tolerant gentlemen; but that the first 
insult offered by their press, I dreaded would be looked on as a 
signal of returning animosity, which might remove every restriction 
on the patient fidelity and tried loyalty of ‘his Majesty's enthusias- 
tically attached Orange subjects, ‘sin Protestant King, I know 
well, will maintain until the hour of his death, notwithstanding the 
calumnies industriously circulated for sinaster and rebellious purposes, 
with the true profession of the gospel, “If the question should 
ever depend upon his Majesty’ s casting voice, which the God of 
peace and mercy avert,” the law of that God, the Protestant re- 
formed religion, as by law established, and all those rights and 
privileges equall y ascertained and established for ever, I insist upon 
it by law as appeitain and belong to his bishops and to the church 
committed to their charge ; because, ventlemen, he has sworn in 
the face of the nation to ‘do this, and because if he ever consented 
to allow Papists to legislate for that church, which they are sworn 
{o undermine, and to nominate Protestant prelates, which they 
might do, and would do if admitted to offices of state and trust, he 
could not have an hour’s security for the safeguards of the Esta- 
blished Religion. If the Orangemen should dress their great de- 
liverer on the 4th, I know we shall be called aggressors ; T wish . 
could be avoided for this reason on the ensuing occasion, and 
ticularly as the anniversary will take place on a Sunday, | ih nae 
the Orangemen as they value my support, to take care that the 
sanctity of that holy day shall be strictly observed—no firing of 
shots, no insulting expressions that may irritate or incense—if they 
will dress the statue, let it be done with a dignified forbearance, 


worthy of their great cause, and above all, with sober decency and 
decorum. 


Unconnected with the government, and in dire hostility to most 
of those wise measures, so dilatorily adopted by Mr. Charles Grant, 
for securing the lasting tranquillity of this country, I, of all the 
Urange advocates, may again say, that I hope, if they ornament 
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their statue, they will accomplish their object—I again repeat it~ 
without riot or outrage, and not forget the solemnity of the day in 
the celebration of the anniversary in every society, a few turbulent 
men will be found ; let these men be kept quiet—they do more in- 
jury than service to the cause, and I would rather see ultra treason 
than ultra loyalty at any period, where there was a possibility of the 
latter effecting its own dissolution, I sincerely hope that the future 
constitutional forbearance of the Roman Catholics on the statute 
book, will authorize us to drop entirely those processions, com- 
memorative of victories over their ancestors ; they no doubt must 
irritate and offend, and keep up that spirit of hostility, which will 
ever be deprecated by the christian, as we observe-—They may ter- 
minate in bloodshed. Aud Lam quite satisfied it was these proces- 
sions his majesty particularly alluded to, and not to any corporate 
toast, as mistaken by the able and respected Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. [ hope that toast and the dressing of King 
William will never be resigned—the processions may, if the Catholics 
will also concede, with safety and advantage to the country; but 
the omission must be received with gratitude and equal concessions, 
and not forced from us by insult.—As to myself, to the last hour 
of my life, I will cherish, propose, and I need not say to an evan- 

elical, drink the glorious, pious, and immortal memory, wherever 
i can do so without offence, and none but a bigoted blockhead 
could be offended by it. I believe in this declaration of mine there 
is not much of fallacy, gentlemen ; yet, notwithstanding, my solemn 
charge to the Orangemen, and I deserve attention from them, is not 
to dress King William on the ensuing anniversary, and my reason 
is, in addition to others, because is may gratify my venerated sove- 
reign. Whether the Orangemen should be goaded or not, by wan- 
ton insult, to dress the statue, of this fact they may be quite certain, 
that if not dressed, the men most concerned, most grieved at their 
forbearance, will be the oppressed, the persecuted, the insulted 
Roman Catholics themselves, 

I had much to say respecting the conststent old glorious memory 
bacchanals and the learned committee of the Corporation of Dublin, 
and particularly respecting the wise and constitutional proposal of 
a still wiser young man, a direct opponent in this respect of Lord 
Clarendon, to open the Guild of Merchants to Papists; but I must 
draw to a close, lest | may not procure insertion for this letter at any 
price, from its length. When I establish the ANTIDOTE, which I 
hope to do under the management of a sound constitutional, aud 
most able editor, and proprietor, before 1 leave town, [ will continue 
possibly, on this subject, in another letter; asalso I shall write a 
special Address to the Orange Societies of the empire, and I 
am happy to learn that their increase in England is beyond ull 
expectation great. May their aoble exertions to protect the religion 
of the state succeed and prosper, for the time will come, I tell you 
all, gentlemen, and remember my declaratiun, when the Orangemen 
will be sought after, and, I hope, found the most prominent and 
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efficient guardians.and protectors of our Protestant king and Pro- 
testant constitution ; and [ here profess, in the face of the empire, 
and in defiance of the original members constituting the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, whose projects and designs on our establish- 
ments I pointed out two years back in the ANTIDOTE and ABEGA, 
that 1 would rather behold, and depend on the fidelity of one 
Orange Lodge, than a dozen regiments of evangeiical troopers— 
did I expect to live for thirty years longer, Let the prelates and 
clergy of the established church, if they are wise, alone encourage 
the societies for promoting Christian knowledge in both countries, 
and leave the Bible Societies to sectarians, and I solemnly charge 
his Majesty’s ministers not to couutenauce fanaticism, by encourag- 
ing schism through the comments and interpretations of hired or 
deranged itinerants; I implore them to withdraw their pecuniary 
contributions from the Bible Societies altogether, so as to extend 
and increase the means of those noble and God-like institutions, 
which doing all that the sectarians profess as to the circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures, act in the spirit of unity towards the preser- 
vation of that pure and sacred establishmeut which has, and ever 
will afford the most certain security to the state and constitution of 
the empire. This is too serious a subject to say more at present. 
Those venerated and learned prelates, the Lord Primate, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Meath, have lately declared 
themselves, I observe, to entertain the same opinion as myself ree 
specting the relative merits of these societies as connected with our 
establishment. I hope to see a union of all our Bishops to forward 
the apostolic and orthodox views of these virtuous men, the main 
pillars of the church in Ireland. I shall take another opportunity 
of submittiug my sentiments to you on this matter, through the 
ANTIDOTE, which I call upon the country to support, and particu- 
larly on the clergy. If I cannot rouse them to energy and exertion, let 
one of them, even a Sectarian Jumper, or immediate inspiration 
man, or an original Bibleeman, I don’t care who, or what he is, 
let him only establish a Journal, independent of Mr. Charles Grant, 
and admit my writings into it without mutilation, and I will pay 
from, not a very large income, the jumping. proprietor of it, one 
hundred pounds a year. I mention this to induce, if possible, out 
of the pockets of a liberal beneticed divine of the established church 
in these days of schism and delusion, the mighty sui of eight shil- 
lings and ninepence quarterly, to assist the proprietor of the ANTI- 
pore, who will embark his capital iu their cause, and mine, in 
giving publicity to the writings of that man, the influence of which 
on public opinion, is on the authority of the soundest review in 
‘Evgland, unparalleled, the editor of which -has the candour and 
generosity to adinit, last month, that nothing at all like it has been 
seen since the famous essay of the late Mr. Burke, on the French 
Revolution ; and that man, gentlemen, now retiring to rest, has 
the pride, and the honour to subscribe himself the devoted servant 
of his noble, and thank God, at present deservedly popular king, 
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and the undoubted and attached friend, under every danger to the 
Protestant Ascendancy in Ireland, 
HARCOURT LEES. 


I expect the Ist number of the ANTIDOTE will be published on 
the 10th, or at least on the 15th of November, and I hope every 
Protestant in the empire will exert himself, and prove to the pro- 
prietor, who will also be principal editor, that the post he has as- 
sumed, under my auspices and patronage, if one of slight aud 
danger in these times, shall also be constituted one of profit and 
support. 


Were it not for the energy of Sir Harcourt Lees, the Pro- 
testants in Ireland would be completely smothered by the 
smoky effluvia which seems lately to have overspread that 
country like a blight. It is lamentable to observe the cold 
indifference displayed by the clergy of the church, whom pass- 
ing events must convince, that their bitter foes are not to be 
conciliated by any measures, and that the destruction of the 
reformation is their darling object. By pretended prophecies 
and spurious miracles their hopes have been long supported, 
und one prediction only fails to give birth to another. Every 
endeavour has been made to prevent any irritation on the 4th 
of November; endeavours which were completely successful, 
Now what return do the bigotted Papists make? The follow- 
ing extract out of a letter from Ireland, dated 11th of Novem- 
ber, will shew: ‘ The statue of King William, which has 
stood a ceniury upon the bridge of Boyle, in the county of Ros- 
common, has, night after night, been daubed over with dirt, to 
insult the Protestants of that town, and those who washed off 
the dirt were branded as truce breakers, and despisers of the 
King’s conciliatory letter. An investigation was thought ne- 
cessary because a Popish inhabitant of Derry complained that 
the Protestants, in going to welcome Sir George Hill home, 
played an old tune called Lilhbullero, which has lately got the 
name of ‘‘Protestant Boys.” And it has been told me by Mr.G., 
that a Popish attorney was so insolent in talking to Sir G. 
Hill about party tunes at the head of his yeomanry, that this 
gentleman was obliged to tell him, that was no place to talk to 
him on such a subject, and, that if he had any thing to say to 
him, he knew where to find him. In fact, the encouragement 
unfortunately given by our chief secretary to complaints of this 
kind against Protestants, has deeply disgusted a strong body of 
his’ Majesty’s tried subjects, and the complaints I hear from 
many of them are such as lead me to apprehend, that the affec- 
tions, if not the allegiance, which God forbid, of the Protes- 
tant body in Ireland, will be much cooled by the unmerited 
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insults now heaped upon them. The established church fares 
no better than the individuals who compose its congregations. 
The sectaries are hanging on it like vipers, and the secession 
of the Primate, and the Archbishop of Dublin from the Hi- 
bernian Bible Society, has brought torrents of abuse upon 
them. Whilst the Dublin Evening Post sounds the tocsin 
against the clergy, accusing them of laziness, ignorance, and 
domineering conduct. I do not undertake to defend every one 
of ourclergy. Menare men, and too many of them cannot 
be defended. But, I say, if they were angels, these attacks 
would be made upon them. But whilst active preparations are 
making for rebellion, whilst gunpowder, which can be had for 
a shilling a pound, is collected in all the towns for many miles 
round Limerick, and while even the artillery barracks in that 
city have been stripped of its lead to make musquet balls. The 
flame of fury against Protestants is fanned by the ministerial 
newspapers in such a way, that one would think that our rulers 
wish to extirpate the Protestants of Ireland! such exactly is 
our state here. In proof of which, I send you a paragraph or 
two from the Patriot newspaper, sent me to day by a neigh- 
bouring clergyman. Weare all very much dispirited. Our 
weather bad and gloomy, our crops deficient, and although I 
am rather an optimist than a croaker, I bode nothing good from 
the present state of Ireland. 
*¢ Your’s most truly,” 
&e. &c. 

One of these paragraphs was an insolent letter from a man 
who professed himself therein of no religion, and whose con- 
nexions were of the worst description, being married to the 
daughter of a man who narrowly escaped being hanged for 
high treason in the last rebellion. His language and sentiments 
may, therefore, be easily surmised. Another from the Dublin 
Journal detailed the daring atrocities committed by the insur- 
gents in Limerick, and which have been reprinted in the Eng- 
lish papers. The third we insert below, presuming, however, 
that we by no means join in the praises of Mr. Grant, whom 
we strongly suspect of being a bitter, determined, but secret 
fue to the British church. 


THE STATU E—FOURTH OF NOVEMBER. 


The Statue of King William was, I find, decorated, as heretofore, 
on the anniversary of his birth and landing. On the ;ropriety or 
impropriety, the wisdom or the absurdity, of this proceeding, it is 
not my present intention to enter 1n‘o avy discussion, It is one of 
those questions upon which, as Sir, Roger de Coverly observes, 
© much may be said on beth “, to which we may, from the pre- 
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sent state of public feeling, add, ** mueh without effect on either.” 
My object is to point out to those who may be inclined to take 


umbrage at the transaction, what I consider the real cause of the 


custom having been adhered to on Sunday last; and this I do not 
hesitate to ascribe unhesitatingly to the unwise and intemperate 
conduct (io say no worse of it) pursued by The Evening Post, 
The Freeman's Journal, and other Papers who profess to advocate 
the cause of the Roman Catholics. 

There is.an independent sturdiness of feeling, implanted in the 
minds of many men, but which is no where more deeply rooted 
than in the minds of the Protestants of Ireland. This prevents 
them yielding to force and coercion, what persuasion and kindness 
would readily elicit from them. In brief, though homely phrase, 
they may be /ed, but will not be driven—they are jealously alive to 
every thing that looks like oppression; and that spirit becomes 
more indomitable with increased apprehension. 

Of the existeiice of this indomitable spirit I cannot suspect the 
Editor of The Evening Post to beignorant. He is Well read in 
history ; and history teems with proofs of the fact. The bare men- 
tion of Derry or Enomskillen must refresh his memory in this par- 
ticular, Was it, then, the proper or judicious mode of weanin 
such men from what some call prejudices, but which they had been 
taught from their infaucy to revere as principles, to launch out at 
once into threats, and abuse, and invective? To threaten with 
their surveillance—(a term unknown but in lands where despotism 
is the order of things)—to threaten with exposure, with the gibbet- 
ing of the Press, every man who hesitated for a moment to relin- 
quish at once all that had been sedulously instilled into him by 
those whom he held in thehighest reverence—was it wise to demand, 
was it natural to expect such acontingency? Yet such was the 
line taken by the papers in question, who seemed to have ransacked 
the vocabulary of Billingsgate, to express their ideas of any man, 
no matter what his rank, situation, or private character, who should 
be found disobedient to their high authority. All the arts of gar- 
bling and exaggeration, were put into requisition, to serve their 
ends—mole-hills swelled into mountains; and fancy was drawn 
upon to an amount and extent which Munchausen himself never 
ventured. ‘* The miserable rump of an Orange Faction’’ was the 
favourite, and perhaps the mildest term applied to those Protestants 
who had the hardihood to continue to think with gratitude on the 
name or memory of that Prince, to whom they were indebted for 
freedom and for property. All appeals to common sense and rea- 
son, appear to have been studiously avoided ; and men were to be 
whipped and goaded into good-will and conciliation. CONCILIA- 
TION! It is impossible that those who could have recourse to 
such means to accomplish this blessed end can be sincere in their 
wish for it. Why, Sir, it was buta fortnight back, when the name 
of a Gentleman, who holds one of the highest official situations in 
the country, was held upto ridicule inthe columns of The Post, 
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without any thing whatever appearing to warrant a single mention 
of it ; and what was the fact > At the very identical moment when 
the devils of The Post were busy in the work of malignity, that 
Gentleman was employed, and successfully employed in availing 
himself of the influence derived from another situation in which 
he is placed, to speed the march of conciliation and harmony. If 
this, and such like, be not IRRITATION—that very irritation 
deprecated by our Sovereign—I confess I am at a joss for the 
meaning of the word. 

Do not think, Sir, that this my accusation of these Papers is the 
creature of my own imagination ; believe me, I go on the more 
solid ground of experience. I am a sincere friend to conciliation 
and good-will, and my humble efforts have not been wanting to 
promote those objects ; but these efforts have been more than once 
rendered nugatory by the intemperate conduct I complain of. In 
vain have I endeavoured to shew the superlative absurdity of the 
doughty fulminations of the Post—and to demonstrate, that such 
squibs and crackers should, if noticed at all, excite but the laughter 
or the contempt of any man of serious thinking; and that the day 
was gone by when the cackling of geese could save a State from 
danger—I found that the poison of irritation had penetrated too 
deeply for immediate eradication, in spite of the apparent insignifi- 
cance of the sources from whenceit flowed—as a brave man, who 
would face a tiger with coolness, has been teased into anger by the 
approaches of a wasp. . 

But I regret to say, that I have found myself thwarted by ano- 
ther eause, which though I feel assuredly myself, is totally distinct 
from the oue above alluded to, is nevertheless, by the jealousy which 
pervades the Protestant mind, connected with it—and tends to give 
the ebullitions of those Papers an importance, which otherwise they 
might not possess. I mean the attention with which the Chief Se- 
cretary has honoured several communications made to him, respect- 
ing the conduct of individuals, or bodies of men. The claims of 
Mr. Grant to private worth, and goodness of intention, are too 
strongly fixed to be strengthened by my humble panegyric, or 
shaken by my equally feeble animadversion ; but that very kindness 
of heart and urbanity of manner have marked him as an object for 
the mischief-maker to practise his delusions upon—and he has fal- 
len into the snare In the hurry of business, which the disturban- 
ces in the West have rendered doubly urgent, he has attended to 
the interested suggestions of men, whose characters had he taken 
time to analyse their motives, would have been apparent—and they 
would have been treated with that indignant coptempt, to which 
they were soeminently entitled. One of these you have yourself 
intruduced to his notice, in a recent publication, in such a manner 
asfully warrants my assertion ; and will, no doubt, have the effect 
of opening his eyes to the deceit soimpudently put upon him, and 
of guarding him against such in future. As it is, the manner in 
which his high name has been made, by designing men, subservient 
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to their own unworthy purposes, 1s truly lamentable—and has 
tended much to promote the mischiefs to which I have called your 
attention. 

I shall trespass on your columns no further at present than 
merely to state, and [ do this on the surest grounds, that the act of 
dressing the Statue on Sunday last, be it right or wrong, was not 
the act of that much calumniated body, the Orange Association ; 
nor did a single shilling of the expenses attendant on it come from 
their funds—it was the private act of Protestants. Nay more, [ 
have reason to know that one gentleman, who took a leading share 
in the business, was a reformed Roman Catholic, of the medical 
profession. Most of those gentlemen who hold the highest situa- 
tions in the Orange Association have expressed themselves fully 
satisfied of the inutility, and perhaps the absurdity of the annual 
decoration ; but it is evident that all the exertions of these gentle- 
men, or any ethers who accord with them, must be unavailing, 
while they are bafHed and thwarted by the papers I have alluded to 
—whose conductors, I repeat my conviction, cannot be sincere in 
their wishes for conciliation, 

Iam, Sir, &c. &e. 
Pro Patria. 

P. S. Since writing the above, I find that certain wise-acres in 
Kilkenny have been busied in putting a new construction upon his 
Majesty’s letter, and grounding upon it a petition for Emancipa- 
tion ; but this shall form the subject of a future communication, 
I shall only say at present, that the necessity of Lord Sidmouth’s 
second letter, as you observed in a former paper, is now fully con- 


firmed, 
PP. 


We observed, a few pages back, that loyalty was systema- 
tically discouraged among the Priests, by the Romish hierarchy 
in Ireland. We shall proceed to prove this, first, shewing from 
a pamphlet lately printed in Ireland, the birth and education of 
the priests there, who, like those whom Jeroboam selected for 
his idols, are literally from the lowest of the people. 


‘* But while abroad, the Church of Rome has lost much of its 
power, and even abated somewhat of its pretensions ; here its most 
virulent principles remain unmitigated, because the Irish Priests re- 
tain al the arrogant pretensions of former power, with ali the active 
maliziity of present dependeice. 

‘¢ Tu order to comprehend me, it may be necessary to remind you, 
that the Ivish Priest has no fixed stipend, but subsists solely upori 
the contributions he is enabled to levy upon his floek, through the 
medium of their affections, prejudices, or fears. The evil of this is, 
that the Priest lives by his influence over his flock, and consequently, 
sacrifices every thing to preserve it: that he is more anxious to 
enlist adherents than to make them virtuous; and would rather 
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make one tributary convert, than a thousand pious and moral men: 
No gentleman, therefore, no man of birth, independence, or piety, 
would stoop to a situation, where he must subsist upon the low cun- 
ning, and insidious arts, or submit to the degradation of ecclesiasti- 
cal beggary. The Priesthood is therefore supplied with men from 
the inferior and uneducated classes of life, who resort to demorali- 
zing artifices, to preserve that obedience, which men gratuitously 
yield to rank, genius, learning, and wisdom. I know it is sedulously 
inculcated by the Irish Priest, and ignorantly credited by the poor 
deluded people, that all Priests have what they call a spiritual 
calling for the profession: but unfortunately for the credit of this 
pretended purity of motive none appear to be inspired with it, but 
those to whom the situation of Priest, is one of great word/y aggran- 
dizement. An Irish Priest is almost invariably, either the son of some 
petty farmer, some labourer, or artizan, or perhaps, himself worked 
for years at some laborious, not thinking, occupation: and in either 
case, it is usually late in life, before he commences his limited course 
of studies, and not until he has been habituated to the sordid feelings 
the vulgar manners, and narrow prejudices of the class of life he has 
left. When a clown of this kind is caught, in order to be t:med for 
the Priesthood, he is sent, usually, at about from 18 to 30 years of 
age, to a preparatory school, called a Catholic academy ; where the 
raw material is destined to receive its first manufacturing process. 
I have known several of these academies, and never knew oue, in 
which the heads of the students, were not filled with bigotry, and 
their hearts with sedition ; where they were taught any art but cun- 
hing, any science but imposture, and where they did not lose what- 
ever artless simplicity they might have bad as clowns, without acqui- 
ring any advantages from education. After a year or two passed 
in this preparatory course of studies, for upholding arrogant preten- 
sions, with fraudulent arts, the predestined impostor 1s translated 
to the College of Maynooth. Now the name of Colleve is somewhat 
imposing, and may be associated in the mind with the idea of 
learning, with an extensive, if not a liberal course of studies: but 
no such thing. Ireland, ofteu the victim of prejudice, was never 
more cursed by bigotry, than she was by that left-legged liberality 
which gave her Maynooth. 

“ As the education of a Priest is not calculated to render him 
enlightened, so neither is his subsequent life, calculated to make 
him virtuous. We all know the effect of power upon the human 
mind, how eagerly it is sought, how tenaciously preserved, and how 
calculated it is to corrupt the human heart. But power isa relative 
term, and its effects must be estimated by comparing the situation 
which has been obtained, with that which has beeu left. Now I 
know no elevation in life so great or sudden as that which an 
Irish Priest obtains, compared with his former one, From being the 
laborious, ill-paid, Priest-flogged, squalid Irish clown—to that of 
being, the domineering, well-fed, peasant-flogging, rosy -cheeked 
Irish Priest ;—from being to-day most thankful if he get leave to 
dine in some nobleman’s kitchen ; and to-morrow, seated at that noble- 
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man’s right hand at table, toasting his lady, praying for the souls of 
the faithful, or, elevated a little with his Lordship’s wine, becoming 
jocose, or even tawdry in the drawing-room :—from being to+day 
an authenticated booby, under the coarse authority of the pater- 
nal lash ; and to-morrow, before he is even yet bedubbed a priest, 
during his preparatory course, finding himself, already the Father 
Pat, or Tom, or John, of his wondering family, and the oracle of 
all his little cousins :—in a word, from being the dupe of Priests, 
the subjugated, demoralized, hoodwinked slave ; to that of being 
himself, the awful, miraculous thing he before dreaded—the Right 
Rev, absolver and excommunicator of mankind, Such a transition 
as this is surely enough to intoxicate an Irish clown. To maintain 
and increase that influence is the darling object therefore of the Irish 
Priest. But then he is not a person calculated to preserve an empire 
over enlightened minds. His influence is in an exact ratio to the 
quantum of ignorance he can act upon. Against—knowledge there- 
fore—knowledge, which, including the study of the Scriptures, by 
promoting the influence of Christianity, diminishes the influence of 
Priests ;—which shews the Priesthood, instituted to administer the 
rites, and teach the doctrines of Christ, not to appropriate to them- 
selves any of the powers or attributes of the one sole mediator ;— 
against knowledge therefore, which impresses the fear of God, instead 
of the fear of the Priest—the Irish Priest wages inveterate hostility. 
Now though the Irish Priest is happily deprived of the sword of 
power, so that he can neither make the contumacious groan in an 
inquisition, nor shriek at an Autode fé : yet under the circumstances 
of the country he can impede considerably the progress of knowledge. 
In the first place, the Priests are not married—they have given no 
hostages to society—the church is their family—its aggrandizement 
their darling passion—touch one and you awaken a nest of hornets: 
—they form a corporation—which not being identified with the com- 
mon interests of society, subsists at its expense, and is elevated upon 
its degradation. In the next place, the great mass of the population 
areignorant,consequently the dupes of priest-craft; the Priest is there- 
fore enabledto inake use of the existing blindness of the many,to crush 
everyrefractory exercise of reasonin the few, So that,an immense body 
of fraud and imposture is always :eady to actuate an immense body 
of ignorance and credulity, Accordingly, it is a disgraceful fact, 
but no less true than disgraceful, that every member of the Church 
of Rome, who depends for subsistence upon any trade or profession, 
finds, particularly in the country parts of Ireland, his means of sub- 
sistence increased by the favour, or diminished by the displeasure of 
the Priest.—And that if he be obedient and submissive to the map ; 
attend tothe external ordinances of the church, or pay well for liberty 
to dispense with them ; if he be diligent in dinners, and punctual in 
Easter dues—in short if he maintain the church ;—the church will 
maintain him, because the Priesthood will unite in exerting all its 
monstrous influence to crush his rivals and increase his customers. 
But should some unlucky man be so adventurous as to obtain know- 
ledge, and so imprudentas to discover that he has obtained ft ; should 
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he read the Bible,and appeal for his religious opinions tothe testimony 
of revealed truth—should he in fact let Christ reign in his heart, in- 
stead of the Priest over his actions;—then, this deputy mediator, this 
infallible man, will with all the sanctimonial forms of holy hate, 
piously deprive him of subsistence in this world, and charitably send 
his soul to the devil in the uext.’” 


From these materials we may easily conjecture what conve- 
nient tools such men are in the hands of the crafty and experi- 
enced Jesuits. Sometimes men, melioris luti, go into orders, 
and several of these have deserted the idol worship of Rome. 
The ignorant and the base are found the most tractable. 

Tn a former number we mentioned the case of Mr. Morrissey, 
a Romish priest, who was severely persecuted for his loyalty ; 
he promised a continuation of his history, we waited for that 
continuation, which we have not yet, however, received. But, 
to prove what we have before alleged, we now give the following 
extracts from the first part of his life. 


‘¢ As the foundation of my misfortunes is now laid I shall briefly 
begin to relate the painful history. 

‘© In the year 1797 I began my mission in the town of Bally- 
ragget, within three miles of Castlecomer, and eight of Kilkenny. 
In 1798 I had an occasion to shew and prove my loyalty in preaching 
against the rebellion, which at that time threatened destruction in 
that country. The active part I took in — down a revolu- 
tionary spirit, and the unfeigned loyaity I shewed on all occasions, 
made Inquisitors believe that I was true to my king and country, 
One day I dined with a Roman Catholic Bishop, in company with 
some of his clergymen, In conversation they reprobated the conduct 
of General Johnson for killing the rebels at the battle of Ross, 
county Wexford. _I remarked, that they deserved the punishment 
for rebelling against their king and constitution ;—I was immedi- 
ately checked by the bishop and clergymen, Here the: Inquisition 
began to flash in the face of a suspected abettor of heretical pravity 
its bitter invectives (Si non Verberius, Verbis, See Constit, Inn. 
IV.) The sworn bishop and his faithful inquisitors expressed their 
liege fidelity to a foreign power. In the time of the rebellion, the 
bishop of the diocese wherein I lived told me, that some of his 
clergy were encouraging the subversion of the constitutjon—I 
expressed no desire of imitation, nor shewed any marks of appro- 
bation ; [ never after saw or heard that these suffered any censure, 
I was always considered (both by clergy and laity) a declared enemy 
to all inquisitorial laws and rebellious systems. 

‘* In the year 180], I was sent to the united parishes of Oning 
and Templeorum, as a quasi parochus to the Rev. Mr. Lalor, then 
a superannuated P. P. of said ;:arish, by my bishop, Dr. Lanigan 
with a promise of succession, The following year, 1802, Mr Lalor, 
resigned these parishes formally and-canonically into the hands of 
his bishop, Dr, Lanigan, who immediately appointed me as P, P. 
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to the same living, and left me in the full enjoyment and peaceable 
possession of it to the hour of his death, whieh, alas! happened 
the t1th of February, 1812. 

‘© In the year 1810, the infatuated people called Caravats, &c. 
were forcibly taking fire-arms from the gentlemen of that country, 
and shooting some of them ; holding nocturnal meetings, and dis- 
turbing the happiness of the peaceable inhabitants. I spoke from 
my altars against such illegal proceedings and rebellious dispositions, 
and exhorted my flock to keep and preserve the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, and to guard against the intrusions of 
strangers, who might endeavour to contaminate their principles, 
and inflame their minds with chimerical ideas of subverting the 
constitution, for the purpose of meliorating their condition, and 
establishing religious liberties, 

«¢ My loyalty on this occasion was construed into a great crime. 
My admonition to my flock on this subject was a principal charge 
—an unpardonable offence, for which in a few years after my new 
bishop told me I should be tried and punished according to the 
decision of his inquisitorial clergymen. 

“In the year 1812, immediately after Doctor Lanigan’s death, 
Doctor Mansfield, P. P. of Kilmaganny, was appointed Vicar 
Capitular by the Diocesan Chapter, with full powers to govern the 
diocese until a bishop would be appointed; he also made the 
present Doctor Marum (who was then P. P. only) his Vicar General, 
to assist him in the discharge of his new administration, and execu. 
tion of heretical pravity. The choice was ominous, for he studied in 
Spain / ! ! Now, according to the Conncil of Trent, these clergymen, 
on becoming members of the Holy Inquisition, should take an oath 
of perpetual obedience and liege fidelity to persecute heretics and 
fight against them ? but the question was, how could this strayed 
sheep, this heretical priest, be separated and banished from the 
sound, the inquisitorial tribe of the diocese of Ossory ; as no other 
canonical crime could be fully established, and as the civil power 
did not recognise the holy tribunal? Therefore it was necessary 
and incumbent on these faithful officers to devise some plan to 
cover the scheme, and punish the heretic.” 


We are sorry to observe that this Spanish inquisitor Marum 
is now Bishop of Ossory. After this, a series of most male- 
volent measures were adopted for the ruin of this loyal priest, 
too long here to relate, and which he endeavoured to stop by all 
peaceable and legal means. At last he says, 


‘* Under these insupportable trials, 1 made an appeal to the 
Archbishop of the Province, Dr. Troy, who refused to accept it, 
though in his situation it was imperative on him to redress me ; but 
he acted according to the tenets of the inquisition—‘ The appeals 
of heretics are not to be received.” See Constit. 7. Inn. IV. head 7. 

‘¢ When Dr. Troy refused to receive my appeal, then for the first 
time (although Dr. Marum says in one of his charges preferred 
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against me in Rome, that I was looking for redress by iniquitous 
machinations for twelve months before I appealed to Dr. Troy,) I 
applied to a lawyer for advice in my extreme difficulties, who 
was of a decided opinion, that J could maintain an action of damages 
against Dr. Mansfield. I shewed this written opinion to Dr. Troy, 
and requested he would put a stop to the proceedings, by orderin 
my superior to reinstate me; he refused to comply, and desired 
should go back to Kilkenny, and shew it to Dr. Marum, who was 
the Vicar General of the Diocese; when Dr. Marum read it, and 
saw it was the opinion of a Protestant lawyer, he exclaimed, ‘* Oh 
you consulted a Protestant, and took his advice to take out an 
action against your spiritual superior ; if you do so, you will incur 
an excommunication. Did you make a profession of faith, and 
take an oath of fidelity ? (See this oath among the papal consti- 
tutions. The nature of said oath, is to support said constitutions, 
and observe and keep the system of the holy inquisition.) I made 
a candid declaration that I never took such an oath. I then went 
to Dr. Mansfield and handed him the opinion, and said I would 
immediately take legal proceedings if he would not reinstate me, 
and remove the Rev. Mr. Henebry, whom he thrust into my living 
contrary to the real canons of the church, Through dread of the 
law he complied. Notwithstanding, more severe and more iniquie 
tous measures were substituted for the accomplishment of my ruin, 
There was a strong door made for the Parish Chapel by the Rev. 
Mr. Henebry’s directions, who had then the superintendency of said 
chapel ; this was fixed up, and the chapel nailed against me the 
following Sunday, together with the gate of the chapel-yard. The 
parish vestmeuts were secreted : stations for Christmas and Easter 
prevented ; no sacraments admiuistered : masses and suffrages kept 
from the living and the dead; and many of the deceased interred 
without a christian burial. The people were left without a spiritual 
guide, without pastoral exhortations, and without any religious 
restraint. Was this the way to make the people loyal subjects and 
good christians ? 1 need not intimate what dreadful effects followed 
—immorality, irregularity, and several other species of vice and 
dissipation were the natural results, and aust always be wherever 
the inquisitorial system is directly or indirectly put in practice, as 
it was in the present instance.—The couduct of the clergy was the 
primary and ultimate cause of all.—It was then indeed the duty of 
the Vicar Capitular to use his influence and authority ; to issue his 
censures, his prohibitions and interdictions, but like a party con- 
cerned he did neither ; he permitted all with impunity, though his 
situation sub-gravi, required his immediate interference. Qui tacet, 
consentire videtur. Silence gives consent. “Qui increpare delinquentes 
noluerit, eos procul dubio tacendo superior occidit,” Greg. Pope. 
‘¢ The superior, who is unwilling to check the delinquent, most 
assuredly kills them by being sile:t;’’ yes, he kills their poor souls 
by encouragement, connivance, and approbation. For by the true 
law of the church, these clergy and laity who closed and fasteued 
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the chapel against the pastor, were ipso jure excommunicated. 
They were also guilty of a capital crime by an Act of Parliament, 
called the Riot-boy Act. But the Inguisitors of the holy Tribunal 
will tell us, that their laws sanction the facts and annul the acts. 

- Lees. 3 remained in this melancholy state until Dr. Marum 
was elected Bishop, to whom Dr, Mansfield consigned the business, 
in order that he might effect what he himself did not accomplish.” 

‘© The newly created Bishop of Ossory, mindful of his oath of 
allegiance to the Roman pontiffs, and fidelity to execute the decrees 
of general and particular councils, and to purge his dioeese of here- 
tical pravity, (salvo suo ordine) * as far as he could with safety to 
himself,” &c., began his inquisitorial administration immediately 
after his consecration, He served his clergy with notice to attend 
conferences in different parts of the diocese over which he was to 
preside in person, The first meeting of the clergy on this occasion 
was held in Kvocktoper, county Kilkenny, on the 8th of May, 
1815. At this conference he told them, that such of the beneficed 
clergy as did not make a profession of faith (in which are included 
the oath and tenets already described) within two months after their 
promotion, could be deprived of their parochial dues. According 
to the present mode of ecclesiastical legislation, and especially 
after this warning, they were bound to appear before his lordship, 
and bind themselves, by a solemn oath, to become ministers of the 
Holy Inquisition, as wellas of the Holy Gospel. _ 

«© In these printed conferences he asks his clergy, ** Quenam sit 
Haresis definitio et divisio? Quanam sunt pene contra hereticos 
lata ?”’—** What is the definition and division of heresy 2 What 
punishments are enacted against heretics?’ If you wish to know 
the punishments, gentle reader, see the constitutions of Innocent 
IV. John XXII. Martin V. &c. as above, If the clerical gen- 
tlemen did not antecedently know the nature and design of these 
papal laws and decretals of councils, &c., the presiding doctor of 
the holy tribunal was to explain the nature and enforce the obli- 
gations enjoined by them. The following year, 1816, a certain 
Archbishop sanctioned the edition of the Bible in the English 
language, and appointed a clergyman of an inquisitorial order to 
revise it, conformable to the tenets of the profession and obligation 
of them both. It appeared in the notes of this version of the 
Bible < that it is lawful to kill heretics.” When this horrid doc- 
trine was taken notice of in the public prints, the prelate then, 
indeed, and only then, disavowed, by a public document, having 
any knowledge of, or encouraging such an abominable system, and 
ordered the clergy of his diocese to forbid their flocks to read it. 
May I ask his lordship, how could he be ignorant of this doctrine 
that he is obliged to know and learn, at least after his consecration, 
and even put in practice occasionally, under pain of excommuni- 
cation ? &c. Does not his library teem with such doctrines ? Can 
he read scarcely any modern author on the cannon law without 
seeing the same system of horror, bloodshed, desolation embodied 
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and inculcated ? How can his grace prohibit the dissemination, 
reading, and practice of the law he is bound by’‘an oath, and under 
pain of incurring heavy censures, to support and inculcate ? No- 
thing could sanction and excuse such disavowals, such declarations 
and prohibitions, but sound policy to cloak perfidy, in order to 
destroy heresy. This dissimulating conduct brings to my recol- 
lection an advice I got some time ago from a brother clergyman, 
to adopt a system which he himself followed, and would recommend 
to all Roman Catholic clergymen, to expel heretics and banish 
anti-catholics from Irish ground, viz. ‘*‘ Not to allow Roman Ca- 
tholics, if possible, to marry Protestants, to sell to, or buy from 
them, nor to employ them on any occasion, or negotiate with them, 
&e.”” This very man has been lately consecrated bishop, and sent 
toa foreign clime to establish the Inquisition there ! 

“* One of the holy prelates before-mentioned, studied in the 
cradle which gave birth to the Holy Inquisition; the second, in 
the university which taught the baneful doctrine, and inculcated 
the diabolical principle already described ; and the third in the 
city of , where many of the clergy and laity imbrued 
their hands in human blood, and constructed instruments of torture 
in compliance with the cruel edicts and detestable orders of their 
spiritual and temporal superiors. 

After producing so many living examples, can any man endowed 
with common reason assert, that the tenets and laws of this forum 
are antiquated, and do not still operate, even in Ireland? If they 
are antiquated and abrogated, why are the oaths above described 
taken at every consecration, at preferments, &c. ?>—Why are these 
laws proposed, discussed, and taught? Why are clergy and laity 
punished, and persecuted according to the dictates of its inexorable 
system, &c, ?” 


But, to conclude the account of this extraordinary affair, read 
the trial. 





‘¢ The appointed day of trial was rapidly approaching ; I was 
in a complete dilemma how to act without the knowledge of the 
charges, the advantage of witnesses, or any other auxiliary means, 
allowed the greatest culprit on the day appointed for the investiga- 
tion of his conduct, and decision of his futare fate. At length I 
formed a resolution of going to this partial trial, listening’ to the 
charges preferred, and calling for an adjournment, ‘and‘a‘légal and 
canonical mode of proceeding. This favour was denied. At my 
arrivalin Kilkenny, Dr. Marum asked me abruptly, where I was 
going ? I made reply, and said, ‘ My Lord, I came to my trial.’ 
The bishop exclaimed, ‘Sir, you are not to be at your trial, or any 
person for you, or bearing evidence in your favour, on this day or 
any other day you will betried; you may go:home, we will do the 
business ourselves without you, &c.!!! 1 was obliged to withe 
draw. He summoned to this holy tribunal, erected in his own 
house, the principal Inquisitors in his chapter, and the principal 
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enemies I had among the clergy, to bear testimony and decide my 
case, viz. The Rev. Doctor Mansfield, vicar capitular, who first 
attempted to degrade me, and deprive me of my benefice, by sus- 
pensions, &c, &c., as before noticed; the Rev. Michael Forestall, 
parish priest of Callan, who suspended me in his vibrating trans- 
cursions without matter or form; the Rev. Mr. Grady, PP. of 
Freshford, the Rev. Mr. Carroll. P. P. of Inistiogue, the Rev. 
John Fitzpatrick, P. P.of Moncoyne, the Rev, Nicholas Carroll, 
P. P. of Ballyragget, the Rev. Mr. Quinlan ; several of the curates 
I had then and before, viz. the Rev. Messrs. Grant, Butler, He- 
nebry, Mansfield, anda Dominician Friar; many of these Rey, 
geutlemen were gaping after my good and fat living, and of course 
more desirous of my ruin. 

‘© His lordship called on the Rev. John Fitzpatrick, my next 
door neighbour, and first asked his opinion on the occasion; who 
frankly and candidly said ‘ that the foundation stone of Temple- 
orum Chapel was laid in downright opposition to Mr. Morrissy, 
and that he, from his intimate knowledge and proximate acquaint- 
ance with all the circumstances relative to the business in agitation 
from its commencement, unequivocally believed him to be an 
injured man, and that he, Mr. Morrissy, was capable of, and would 
make a good mission, there, or in any other part of the diocese. 
This honest and candid priest was immediately expelled the inqui- 
sitorial court, and no other man followed his example! The fol- 
lowing day he called on me, 20th July, 1815, on his return from 
Kilkenny, and informed me of this transaction, &c. The rest of 
the judges and inquisitors sat in court, and condemned me exactly 
according to the rules and laws prescribed by the holyinquisition, 
viz, toa perpetual privation of ecclesiastical iving and clerical func- | 
tions, and appointed another to my parish, without a hearing, with- 
out witnesses, and without an evidence in my favour, either in 
writing or by verbal information ! !” 


The reflections which these transactions excite may be com- 
prised in a few words, but will, probably, again be the subject 
of animadversion. They prove that the despotism of Popery 
exists in Ireland uncontrouled by the constituted authorities, and 
in defiance of them, and that those priests who disourage rebel- 
lion are always persecuted on other pretences by their Bishops. 

The following is the title-page of Mr. Morrissy’s work. 


‘© A Developement of the Cruel and Dangerous Inquisitorial 
System of the Court of Rome in Ireland, and of its particular 
Operations in the Case of the Author, the Rev. L. Morrissy, Parish 
Priest of Oning and Templeorum, in the Diocese of Ossory and 
County of Kilkenny, and Roman Catholic Chaplain to His Majesty's 


Prisons in Dublin.” » 
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POETRY. 


a VTS 


Lines written at the Stone where Dr. Taylor suffered Martyrdom. 


[From Drake’s Winter Nights.] 


Stranger, approach this stone! Here Taylor felt, 
Here laugh to scorn the ruthless powers of hell ; 
His name shall live, when years have swept away 
The boast of kings, the deeds of regal sway : 

Soon the pale marble, and the sculptur'd gold, 
Time-worn, shall moulder with the dust they hold ; 
Soon shall the warrior’s blood-stained “sinew fade, 
Aud wither sapless in oblivion’s shade ; 

E’en learning’s self, if void of virtuous aim, 

Shall sink while watching by the midnight flame ; 
Yes, the proud victor falls, o’er thousands driv’n ; 
Genius must die, if uninspir’d by Heav'n ; 

But he who asks no plausive shrine or bust, 

No fame save that which waits the good and just ; 
Who smiles, though writhing under misery’s rod, 
And bows submissive to the will of God, 

Shall live for ever ! though no trophies wave, 

No bards sing pans o’er his honour'd grave :— 

For him no home boasts splendour’s gorgeous bower, 
No charm breathes beauty, and no magic power, 
Far from this globe, upborn on seraph-wings, 

Swift to his God, his raptur’d spirit springs, 

And free, like Taylor, from all earthly leaven, 
Soars and partakes the boundless bliss of heaven ! 





ODE TO NIGHT. 
[From the Same. ] 


Hail, sable Night! of brow serene, 

Of thought compos’d, and modest mien, 

O’er whose dark tresses streams _— 

The vesper star, pale light of love 

O be it mine, in yon old tower, 
Known to the deeds of storied name, 

at 

h To bend entrane’d at thy lone hour, 

r O’er inany a song of deathiess fame ; 

. Or thrill’d by Homer’s fire that lives 
And glows along each ardent line, 

Or sooth’d by Ossian’s harp that gives 

The joy of grief, the tear divine ; 
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Ode to Night. 


Or cloth’d in Shakspeare’s magic might, 
With Ariel, as the wild winds blow, 
Speed round the globe in swifter flight 
Than arrow from the Tartar’s bow: 
Or borne on Milton’s tones that swell 
And breathe o’er raptur’d worlds afar, 
What time sounds deep thy curfew bell, 
And brighter burns thy polar star ; 
Thea, Inspiration, queen of thought, 
With night, thy sister, haste along ; 
With thee, by dying music brought, 
With thee, warm Nature’s loveliest song : 
And lo! where on the charmed breeze, 
The light nymph wins her graceful way, 
And form’d with every power to please, 
Sings sweetly wild her hallowed lay. 
O Night! more lov’d than garish day, 
When all her noon-tide splendours play, 
To thee, for many a bardic flight, 
For many a dream of wizard might, 
For many a vision beaming bright, 
With rain-bow hues and fairy light, 
This votive strain I pay. 





